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We regret having to record thé death, on the 27th May last, at 41 
Queensborough Terrace, London, in his 53d year, of Major-General Alex- 
ander Mackay Mackenzie, only surviving son of the late Colonel Alexander 
Mackenzie of Gruinard, scion of a family which has produced several distin- 
guished officers. General Mackenzie’s father was wounded in the neck, 
lost an eye, and had two horses killed under him in the Peninsula. His 
grandfather on the mother’s side was Colonel Mackenzie of Lochend, a 
cadet of the family of Gairloch, and a distinguished soldier. John Mac- 
kenzie, V. of Gruinard, and uncle to Major-General Mackenzie, sold the 
property in 1795, to Henry Davidson of Tulloch, who re-sold it to 
Meyrick Bankes of Letterewe, the present proprietor. Thus the later re- 
presentatives of the family had to fight their way in the world, and 
honourably did they do it, maintaining the soldierly character of their an- 
cestors. General Mackenzie obtained his commission as ensign on the 
3lst of May 1842. In 1843 and 1844 he served against the insurgents 
in Bundeleund, and on the Ist of December 1846 obtained his com- 
mission as a lieutenant. He commanded the 8th Irregular Cavalry at the 
mutiny of the native troops, at Bareilly, on the 3lst May 1857. He tried 
hard to induce the regiment — “a regiment,” according to Colonel 
Malleson, “ remarkable for their discipline and intelligence”—to charge 
the guns, but failed in doing so. The regiment hitherto stood out loyally, 
ard Captain Mackenzie had eVery confidence in them, even after the 
other regiments mutinied. He had previously been with them for several 
years, as adjutant and second in command. He was devoted to 
the regiment, gave to it his undivided care, and “was unsurpassed in 
all the qualities of a commanding officer.” At ten o’clock on the morning 
of the 3lst of May, it was reported to Captain Mackenzie by a Hindu 
Rissalder of his regiment, that some of the Hindus of his troop had heard 
the Sepoys of the 18th and 68th say that they intended to rise that day 
at eleven o'clock, and ‘‘to murder every European—man, woman, and 
child—in the place, seize the treasury, and open the jail.” Reports of the 
same kind had been circulated for a fortnight previously which turned out 
to be unfounded, and Captain Mackenzie did not, although he had some 
suspicions, implicitly believe that the danger was so near. He, however, 
took precautionary measures, and sent orders to his native Adjutant to 
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warn the native officers commanding troops to be ready to turn out their 
men at amoment’s notice. He at the same time wrote to Colonel Troup, the 
officer in command, informing him of the reports in circulation. He then 
ordered his own horse, Lieutenant Becher’s, his second in command, and Dr 
Currie’s to be saddled; breakfasted ; and donned his uniform, so as to be 
ready, in any emergency, for immediate action. Scarcely had he done so, 
than Captain Brownlow rushed in to inform him that the row had already 
began. The reports of the battery guns and the discharge of musketry 
immediately confirmed the messenger. Colonel Troup came in. Captain 
Mackenzie mounted and rode down where his men were to turn them out, 
Colonel Malleson in his “ History of the Indian Mutiny” describes the 
subsequent action of officers and men as follows :— 

“The Ist, 2nd, and 3d troops of the 8th, forming the right wing, were 
soon drawn up in front of their lines facing the station. But it seeming 
to Mackenzie that the troops of the left wing showed unusual delay, he 
proceeded amongst them to hasten their movements. Meanwhile, the 
confusion was every moment increasing. From all parts of Barél{, officers, 
civilians, and others, were running and riding into the lines for protection. 
The artillery and infantry were keeping up a constant and rapid fire on 
the fugitives, whilst all around bungalows were beginning to smoke and 
blaze. Keeping his head cool all this time, Mackenzie, gallantly aided by 
Becher, had turned out the troops of the left wing, and was getting them 
into order, when happening to look round, he saw the troops of the right 
wing go ‘threes right,’ and move off at a trot to the right and rear of the 
lines. Digging his spurs into his horse, Mackenzie quickly headed the 
wing, halted it, and asked by whose order they had moved. The Rissaldar, 
commanding the 1st squadron, replied that Colonel Troup had given the 
order. Upon this, Mackenzie rode on to Colonel Troup, who had moved 
ahead in company with some officers and civilians, and asked what he 
proposed to do. Troup, who by the death of the brigadier had become 
the senior officer in the station, replied that he proposed to retire on 
Naini Tal. Mackenzie, still feeling sure of his men, earnestly requested 
permission to be allowed to take his regiment back and try and recover 
the guns. Troup replied that it was useless ; but yielding at last to Mac- 
kenzie’s urgent pleadings, he consented in these words: ‘It is no use; 
but do as you like.’ 

“The fact was that Colonel Troup, influenced by the information he 
had received on the night of the 30th of May and the impression then 
formed having been strengthened by the delay of the left wing to tum 
out, entirely mistrusted the 8th Irregulars. Mackenzie on the other 
hand, whilst thoroughly believing in them, felt satisfied that the order 
given to them by Colonel Troup to follow the Europeans to Naini Tal was 
the one order which would try their fidelity to the utmost, as the carrying 
it out would impose upon them the necessity to leave all their property, 
and, in some instances, those for whom they cared more than for their 
property, at the mercy of the rebels. There can be no doubt now that 
the information on which Colonel Troup acted was partly true. There 
were traitors amongst the 8th Irregulars. Prominent amongst these was 
the senior native officer, Mahomed Shaffi. This man had been gained 
over by Khan Bahadur Khan, and had in his turn done his best to gain 
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the men. Yet itis to be regretted, I think, that Mackenzie’s arrangements 
were interfered with before the temper of the men had been actually 
tested. The movement to the right, and the remonstrance with Colonel 
Troup, lost many precious moments at a most critical period. 

“The value of a few moments was never more clearly demonstrated 
than on this occasion. "Whilst Mackenzie had been talking to Colonel 
Troup, the left wing had been drawing up in line. The moment they 
were quite ready, the traitor, Mahomed Shaffi, watching his opportunity, 
gave the order to the men of the wing to follow him, and at once rode 
towards the cantonment. Mackenzie heard the tramp of their horses’ 
feet the moment after he had received Colonel Troup’s permission to do 
as he liked. He did not at once realise the cause of their action, for 
almost simultaneously with it arose the cry that they had gone to charge 
the guns. Mackenzie at once addressed the men of the right wing, 
and told them he was going to take them to recover the guns. The 
men received the intelligence with apparent delight, and followed Mac- 
kenzie—accompanied by Mr Guthrie, the magistrate, and some officers*— 
at a steady trot to the parade-ground. On arriving there they found the 
left wing drawn up, apparently fraternising with the rebels. It was 
necessary to bring them back, if possible, to their allegiance, so Macken- 
zie, leaving his right wing under charge of Becher, rode up to them and 
addressed them, Whilst, however, in the act of speaking, and after the 
men had shown a disposition to follow him, there arose from the magazine 
of the 18th Native Infantry—the point where the mutinous sepoys were 
massed, and where a gun had been placed—a cry summoning all the’sow- 
ars to rally round the Mahomedan flag and to uphold their religion, 
‘ otherwise,’ shouted the speaker, ‘the Mahomedans will be forced to eat 
pork, and the Hindus beef.’ At the same time a green flag was hoisted. 
The cry and the sight of the flag arrested the favourable disposition of 
the men of the left wing, and Mackenzie finding his efforts with them 
hopeless, rode back to the right. Here, however, a new disappointment 
awaited him, The men of this wing had felt the influence acting on the 
left, and had began to steal off. By the time Mackenzie returned, men 
to the number of about one troop alone remained. Amongst these were 
most of the native officers. With so small a body it was hopeless to 
charge, and it was almost certain that an order to that effect would not 
have been obeyed. Mackenzie retired then in the direction taken by 
Colonel Troup and the others. As he passed his regimental lines more 
men dropped away, and before he had gone half a mile, the number of 
the faithful was reduced to twenty-three, of whom twelve were native 
officers!+ They overtook Colonel Troup and his party twenty-three 





* Their names were Captain Kirby and Leutenant Fraser of the Naemeg —— 
Paterson and Lieutenant Warde, 68th Native Infantry ; Lieutenant Hunter, 18th Native 
Infantry. 

t tt is due to these twenty-three men to place on record that though every possible 
temptation was held out te them te desert the Europeans not one of them yielded to it. 
Amid many trials they remained faithful, and managed to do excellent service, The 
Rissaldar, Mahomed Nazim Khaz, not only left all his pro , but three children be- 
hind, to obey the call of duty. Mackenzie’s orderly, a omedan, rode throughout the 
retreat of sixty-six miles Mackenzie’s second charger, a magnificent Arab, on which it 
would have been easy for him te ride off. But he was faithful, and when the horse 
Mackenzie was riding drepped dead, the orderly at once dismounted and came on on foot, 
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miles from Baréli. Troup was warm in his acknowledgments. In truth 
he never expected to see them. ‘Thank God,’ he exclaimed to Mac- 
kenzie, as the latter rode up, ‘I feared you had gone to certain death,’ 
The retiring party, now united, proceeded without a halt to Naini Tal, 
accomplishing the distance , sixty-six miles, in twenty-two hours.” 

On the 20th October 1857, an order is issued by Colonel M‘Ausland, 
in which he says that he cannot allow Captain Mackenzie, with his regi- 
ment, to leave the Province of Kumoan “without acknowledging the 
valuable services performed by that regiment, from the period they so 
nobly protected and escorted the officers and European residents from 
Sareilly to Nynee Tal after the mutiny of 31st May last, to the present 
date.” The Colonel brought “the loyal and gallant conduct” of the 
officers and men “ prominently to the notice of his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief,” and tendered to Captain Mackenzie and his men his 
best thanks and acknowledgements “for their services, which have so 
mainly contributed to the safety of the province.” Colonel Troup, C.B., 
senior surviving officer of the Bareilly Brigade, wrote to Captain Mac- 
kenzie on the 24th January 1858 :—“T beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
the gratifying intelligence that the Supreme Government of India had 
been pleased to confer on the Native officers and men of the regiment 
under your command the ranks and distinctions to which, as a mere matter 
of justice, I deemed it my duty to recommend them, as some reward for 
their most extraordinary devotion and gallant conduct on the 31st of May 
last, under trials and temptations such as, in my opinion, soldiers were never 
before exposed to, and for their marked uniform good conduct, under no 
ordinary difficulties, from that to the present date. I would fain hope that, 
when matters become more settled to admit of your superiors having leisure 
to look into matters of perhaps less importance than those which, at present, 
engross their valuable time, your own indefatigable and unwearied exer- 
tions, and the gallant example you set your men on the occasion above 
referred to, and to which I can at all times bear the most ample and un- 
deniable testimony, will not long remain unrewarded by Government.” 

He now joined Mr J. C. Wilson, and, in command of the faithful 
remnant of the 8th Irregulars, aided in preserving 48 Christian refugees 
who had been sheltered by friendly Hindoos at Rohileund, He became 
brevet captain December 9, 1857, and sraised the new 8th Irregular 
Cavalry (afterwards the 6th Bengal Cavalry), and served throughout the 
siege and capture of Lucknow, commanded a portion of the regiment on 





These men had their reward when the regiment was re-organised, and they redeemed, on 
the 6th of April 1858, the good name of their regiment, being commended for the 
** marked gallantry ” they displayed at Harha in Oudh uader the command of Captain 
Mackenzie. In the text I have recordeda plain and unadorned statement of the conduct 
of Captain Mackenzie and Lieutenant Becher on this trying occasion. It is but just to 
both those officers that the opinion of the officer commanding the brigade to which they 
belonged should be added. In his report on the events recorded in the text Celonel 
Troup thus wrote :—‘‘ In justice to Captain Mackenzie and Lieutenant Becher I consider 
it my duty, however much they, like others, may have been deceived by their men, to 
state that in my opinion no two officers could have behaved better towards, or shown a 
better or more gallant example te their men than they did. I was in daily, I may say 
hourly, communication with them, and I have great pleasure in stating that from the 
very first to the last they were unremitting in the performance of the many harassing 
duties required of them,”’ Colonel Troup further recommended them to the favourable 
notice of the Commander-in-Chief, , 
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the 5th April 1858, on which occasion he charged the rebels, and after a 
desperate resistance cut up the rebel leader, Lullah Singh, and the whole 
of his body-guard. Upwards of one-fourth of his men were killed or 


‘wounded, and his own charger wounded. Major-General Sir J, E. W. 


Inglis, Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army, sends a report to the Se- 
cretary of the Indian Government, dated Cawnpore, 6th April 1858, which 
ends thus:—“In conclusion, I beg to be permitted to bring to the 
favourable notice of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief the excellent 
services rendered by Captain Mackenzie, who, with the faithful remnant 
of his corps, most gallantly charged and destroyed a troublesome enemy 
(Lullah Singh) and his body guard, all of whom rallied round their leader 
and fought desperately.” Captain Evans, Deputy Commissioner of Oonao, 
in reporting the result of this engagement, says :—‘ The death of the 
rebel leader, Lullah Singh, who, with all his immediate clansmen, was cut 
up by the Irregular Cavalry under Captain Mackenzie, is likely to have 
the best effect in causing that part of my district to become more settled.” 
Captain Mackenzie was called upon, in a letter, dated 9th April 1858, 
from the Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army, to recommend to his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief two of the soldiers engaged under 
him at Hurha who most distinguished themselves, with a view to their re- 
ceiving the “ Order of Merit” for their gallantry. 

In 1862 we find him commanding the Deolee Irregular Force, on 
which occasion the agent for the Governor-General at Rajpootana, after 
having made a minute inspection of the force under his command, ex- 
presses his “ entire satisfaction with the efficiency of the force, which re- 
flects considerable credit on yourself, the second in command, and adjutant.” 
And he is especially pleased to find over 200 Meenas in the Infantry, and 
that Mackenzie was carrying out one of the chief objects in the raising and 
maintenance of the force, “ by entirely recruiting from this wild clan.” In 
the same year the gallant officer obtained his majority, and in 1868 he is 
lieutenant-colonel. In 1869 he was appointed to make enquiry as to the 
condition of the Banswarra State on which occasion the duties have been 
“ both efficiently and carefully carried out,” and his report ‘is exhaustive in 
detail of particulars regarding the Government, and the state of the country 
and its people.” In 1870 he commanded the Meywar Bheel Corps, while he 
was at the same time first Assistant Political Agent at Meywar. Brigadier- 
General Montgomery, after inspecting the force, speaks most highly of 
them, and writes to Colonel Mackenzie that while he saw “a great deal to 
admire, he saw nothing to find fault with.” The drill and discipline is 
“ all that can be desired,” and a spirit of cheerfulness and contentment 
pervaded all ranks which impressed General Montgomery must favourably. 
He never saw a regiment go better past at the double and “there is a 
spring and life in the movement of the Bheels, which show that they 
must take a pride in their work.” Colonel Mackenzie was not, however, 
satisfied with the ordinary drill routine, but introduced games among his 
men, with which the inspecting officer is highly pleased, and on which he 
remarks as follows :—“ My report on your corps would be incomplete if I 
neglected to notice the games which followed the inspection. I think the 
institution by you of these games most praiseworthy, and the hearty way 
in which the Bheels join shows that they are highly appreciated by them 
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I believe they will do more than merely amuse, for the people will think 
well of the officers who enter so cordially into their sports. The shooting 
for prizes will draw out skill in their weapons, and the other sports will 
draw out hearty, manly qualities. . . . . The corps was originated to 
introduce civilization among the Bheels, and I believe your management 
will tend to further that object, and to make the Bheels appreciate serving 
under British officers.” 

He was appointed Political Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts of 
Meywar, in addition to his other offices, and on the 20th of February 
1871 Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Nixon, Political Agent at Meywar, wrote 
to him as follows :—“ As the time is now at hand when you are about to 
make over the command of the Bheel Corps and vacate your political ap- 
pointment as the Ist Assistant Political Agent and Political Superintend- 
ent of the Meywar Hilly Tracts, I think it my duty to place on record 
the great regret I feel at losing the services of so efficient and valuable an 
assistant as you have proved yourself to be, and at the same time to 
tender you my thanks for the able and masterly way in which you have 
conducted the duties of your office. I must especially notice the tact and 
discretion you have displayed on all occasions, as also the cordial 
feeling you have fostered and sustained, not only among the chiefs and 
native gentry of the Hilly Tracts with whom you have been associated, 
but also amid the wild tribes whom you have had to control. It is to be 
hoped that the beneficent and kindly sway with which you have managed 
the Bheels will increase their attachment to our Government, and continue 
to justify us in that policy of humanity which dictated our acceptance of 
the. position of trust we hold towards them. His Highness the Maha 
Rana of Oodeypore has requested me to convey to you his sentiments of 
regret at your departure, and his acknowledgements of the cordial good 
feeling which has prevailed between yourself and the Durbar during your 
tenure of office, which has not only facilitated the transaction of official 
business, but has greatly simplified the difficulties inherent in a dual 
Government. I can only hope that at some future period your high 
abilities will procure you promotion in the Political department, in which 
you have served for the past eight years so devotedly and zealously.” The 
following conveying the thanks of the Government of India is addressed 
to him by the officiating Agent Governor-General, Rajpootana :—“ Camp 
Palee, 25th March 1871.—Under instructions from his Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, I am directed to com- 
municate to you the cordial thanks of the Goverment of India for your 
exertions during the calamitous famine in Rajpootana in the years 1868 
and 1869. The care and attention you bestowed on the relief of distress 
prevented any outbreak or plunder in that most difficult part of the 
country, the Bheel Tracts, which were sorely oppressed by the famine. 
The orderly quiet which prevailed during the whole period of the distress 
reflects much credit on you, and I am commanded to acknowledge it on 
the part of Government.” In 1873 he became full colonel, and major- 
general in 1874. 

It will be seen from the above quoted official documents that the late 
Major-General Mackenzie, who was heir-male of the family of Gruinard, 
descended from the Earls of Seaforth, was a most distinguished officer, and 
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that he rendered excellent service to the Government. And as it is part 
of our object and intention to commemorate such men and such services 
among our Highland countrymen, where the means are available, we make 
no apology for the length of this notice. The form in which we have 
given it will, we feel sure, be considered much more valuable than if we 
had given the substance of the documents and other information in our own 
phraseology. General Mackenzie married Marion, daughter of the Rev. 
William Colville of Newton, Cambridge-shire, by whom he had issue, two 
sons—John, now the representative of the family of Gruinard, and Stuart ; 
also, two daughters, Lilias and Sybil, all of whom survive him. He took 
a great interest in the history of his ancestors, as well as in everything per- 
taining to the Highlands ; and on all occasions his great ambition was to 
send down to his successors, untarnished, as far as he was concerned, the 
honour of his ancestors and the good name of his beloved Highlands. 

A. M. 





RETURNED. 
0 

Drooping lilacs nod and sway 

All your fragrant purple plumes ; 
Robins sing your sweetest lay 

*Mid the dainty apple blooms ; 
Golden sunshine flowerets rare, 

Smile and blossom bright I pray ; 
Smile, O sky! O winds, blow fair ! 

For my lover comes to-day. 


Comes from sailing o’er the main, 
sack to wed his promised bride ; 
From the casement once again 
I shall see his swift bark glide 
Up the silver-crested bay, 
Where the ripples dance and gleam 
Till beneath the sunlight they 
Waves of liquid silver seem, 


Just one little year ago 
Since we parted on the strand ; 
Then, as now, like perfumed snow, 
3lossoms strewed the meadow land ; 
Earth hath donned her robe of green— 
Daisy broidered, gemmed with gold. 
Ah, how like a troubled dream 
Seem the months that since have rolled 


Hasten, darling, o’er the sea, 
For to-day is due thy vow; 
** Love, you whispered, look for me 
When upon the crimson bough 
Of the maple, blue birds sing ; 
When the swallow ‘neath the eaves 
Toy crowned are twittering, 
And the zephyrs woe the leaves,” 


Drooping lilacs nod and sway 

All your fragrant purple plumes ; 
Robins sing your sweetest lay 

’*Mid the dainty apple blooms ; 
For my own true lover now 

Clasps me closely to his heart : 
Whispers, kissing cheek and brow, 

** Darling, mine, no more we part,” 


—American Scotsman. MARY J. MACCOLL. 
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JOHN MACKAY, OR IAN MOR AIREACH, 
By THe LATE Sir THomas Dick Lauper, Bart, 


—— 0 


| ConcLuDED. | 

Tue leader of the enterprise felt that no time was to be lost in a 
survey, lest, whilst they were hesitating, Ian might perceive them, and: 
again make his escape. A simultaneous rush, therefore, was made for 
the door ; but albeit that Ian generally left it unfastened, he had some- 
how or other been led to secure it on this occasion, by lifting a stone of 
no ordinary size, which usually served him as a seat, and placing it as a 
barricade against it on the inside. Their first attempt to force it being 
thus rendered altogether unavailing,— 

“ John Mackay, otherwise Ian Mor Aireach, open to us in the name of 
King George,” cried the sergeant, standing at the full length of his pike 
from the door, and poking against it with the point of the weapon. 

“ Fat wud King Shorge hae wi’ Ian Mor?” demanded the Highlander. 

“Come, open the door and surrender peaceably,” cried the sergeant ; 
“ you are the King’s lawful recruit. You have been guilty of mutiny 
and desartion ; but if you will surrender at discretion, and come quietly 
along with us, it is not unlikely that, in consideration of your being as yet 
untaught, and still half a savage, you may not be exactly shot this bout ; 
though it is but little marcy you desarve, considering how confoundedly 
my back aches with the rough treatment I had from you. Keep close to 
the door, my lads,” continued he, sinking his voice, “and be ready to 
spring on him the moment he comes out.” 

Whilst the sergeant yet spoke, the whole hovel began to heave like 
some vast animal agonized with internal throes. The men of the party 
stood aghast for one moment, and in the next the back wall of the sod 
edifice was hurled outwards, and the roof, losing its support, fell in- 
wards, raising a cloud of dust so dense as utterly to conceal for a time the 
individual who was the cause and instrument of its destruction. 

“Ha! look sharp, my lads !” cried the sergeant, “ be on your mettle.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when the herculean form 
of Ian Mor arose before his eyes, from amidst the debris and dust, as did 
the figure of the Genii from the jar, before those of the fisherman in the 
Eastern fable. 

“There he is, by Jupiter!” cried the sergeant, involuntarily retreat- 
ing a step or two. “On him!—on him, and seize him, my brave boys!” 

The nature of the spot seemed to forbid all hope of escape. The party 
blocked up the space in front of the bothy, and the narrow stripe of 
ground that stretched along between the lake on the one hand, and the 
cliffs on the other, grew more and more confined as it ran backwards, 
until it disappeared altogether at a point about an hundred yards distant, 
where the crags rose sheer up out of the water. In this direction Ian 
Mor moved slowly off, after throwing on the throng of his assailants a 
grim smile, which, however, had more of pity than of anger in it. Before 
he had taken a dozen steps, the most forward of the party were at his 
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skirts. He turned smartly round, and suddenly catching up the first man 
in his arms, he sent him spinning through the air into the lake, as if he 
had been a puppy dog. The next in succession was seized with astonish- 
ment, but before he could shake himself free of it, he was seized by some- 
thing more formidable, I mean by the iron hands of Ian Mor, who flung 
him also far amid the waters after his fellow. A whole knot of those 
who followed then sprang upon him at once, but he patted them off, one 





a after another, as if they had been so many flies, and that he had been 
1 afraid to hurt them ; but, as it was impossible for him to accommodate his 
r hits with mathematical precision to the gentleness of his intentions, some 
- of the individuals who received them bore the marks of them for many a 
f day afterwards, The ardour of the attack became infinitely cooled down. 
a But still there were certain fiery spirits who coveted glory. These, as they 
gy came boldly up, successively shared the fate of those who had gone before 
them. Some were stretched out, as chance threw them, to measure their 
f dimensions on terra firma, whilst others were hurled hissing hot into 
e the lake, where they were left at leisure to form some estimate of their 
own specific gravity in a depth of water which was just shallow enough 
: to save them from drowning. Meanwhile, the object of their attack con- 
: tinued to stalk slowly onwards at intervals, smiling on them from time to 
y time, 1s he turned to survey the shattered remains of the attacking army, 
y that now followed him at a respectful distance, and halted every time he 
t faced them. The sergeant, like an able general, kept poking them on in 
: the rear with his pike, and upbraiding them for their cowardice. Mean- 
y while Ian gradually gained ground on them, and having produced an in- 
) terval of some twenty or thirty yards between himself and them, just as 
0 they thought that he had arrived at a point where further retreat was 
impossible, he suddenly disappeared into a crack in the face of the cliff, 
e hitherto unobserved, and on reaching the place, they found that the fear- 
y less mountaineer had made his slippery way up the chimney-like cleft, 
d amidst the white foam of a descending rill, that was one of the main 
\- feeders of the Lochan, into which it poured. 
e “ The feller has vanished into the clouds,” said the sergeant, shuddering 
with horror as he looked up the perilous rocky funnel, and at the same 
> time, secretly congratulating himself that Ian had not stood to bay. “He 
n has vanished into the clouds, just out of our very hands, as I may say. 
d Who was to think of their being any such ape’s ladder as this here ¢” 
e The party returned, sullen and discomfited, to the strath, and their 
leader now gave up all hopes of capturing Ian Mor Aireach, either by 
t- stratagem or force. But his thirst for the large sum which he expected 
| to realize by producing such a man at head-quarters, rendered him quite 
y restless and unremitting in his inquiries, the result of which was that he 
of found out that Lord Seaforth, then, I believe, Lord-Licutenant of the 
6 county, might do something towards apprehending the runaway. He 
8, accordingly waited on his Lordship to request his interference for pro- 
t, curing the seizure of John Mackay, surnamed Ian Mor Aireach, a deserter 
u from his Majesty’s service. Lord Seaforth enquired into the case, and 
a believing that the man had been fairly enlisted, he procured his immedi- 


ate appearance at Brahan Castle, by going the right way to work with 
him. There, it so happened, that Lord Rae was at that time a visitor, 
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and Lord Seaforth called in his aid to work upon Ian Mor, who bowed to 
the ground in submission to the wishes of his chief. 

“This is an unlucky business, Ian Mor,” said Lord Rae, “ it seems 
that you have deserted from the King’s service, after having accepted his 
money, and that moreover, you have twice deforced the officer and party, 
Your case, I fear, isa bad one. Depend upon it, they will have you, if 
it should cost them the sending of a whole regiment after you ; and then, 
if you give them so much trouble, no one can say what may be the con- 
sequence. Take my advice, and give yourself up quietly. I shall write 
to your commanding officer in such terms as will save you from any very 
bad consequences ; and with the recommendations which you shall have, 
there is no saying but you may be an officer ere long. All the Mackays 
are brave fellows ; and if all [ have heard be true, it appears that you are 
no disgrace to the name.” 

Ian was too proud of the interest taken in him by his noble chief, to 
dispute his advice or wishes for one moment. He would have sacrificed 
his life for him. And accordingly, abandoning his mountain-glen and his 
caurets, he surrendered himself to the sergeant, who implicitly obeyed the 
instructions he received from Lord Rae to treat him kindly, particularly 
as they were backed up with a handsome douceur ; and Ian was soon 
afterwards embarked to join his regiment, then quartered in Guernsey. 

The regiment that Ian Mor was attached to was almost entirely a new 
levy, and the recruits were speedily put on garrison duty, frivolous per- 
haps in itself, but probably given to them more as a lesson, in order that 
they might become familiar with it, than from any absolute necessity for 
it. It so happened, that the first guard that Ian mounted, he was planted 
as a night sentinel on the Queen’s Battery. The instructions given to his 
particular post were to take especial care that no injury should happen toa 
certain six-pounder, which there rested on its carriage ; and when the 
corporal of the guard marched Ian up as a relief, he laughed heartily to 
hear the earnest assurances which he gave, in answer to the instructions 
he received from the man he was relieving, “ Tat not a bonn o’ ta body o’ 
ta wee gunnie sould be hurt, at a’, at a’, while he had ta care o’ her,” 

And Ian kept his word ; for he watched over the beautiful little piece 
of ordnance with the greatest solicitude. It so happened, however, that 
whilst he was walking his lonely round, a heavy shower of rain began to 
fall, and a bitter freezing blast soon converted every particle of it intoa 
separate cake of ice, which cut against his nose and eyes, and nearly 
scarified his face, so that much as he had been accustomed to the snarling 
climate of the higher regions of the interior of Scotland, he felt as if he 
would lose his eye-sight from the inclemency of the weather; and then 
he began to reascn that if he should lose his eye-sight, how could he take 
care of the gun? His anxiety for the safety of his charge, united toa 
certain desire for his own comfort, induced him gravely to consider what 
was best to be done. He surveyed the gun, and as he did so, he began to 
think that it was extremely absurd that he should be standing by its side 
for two long hours, whilst he might so easily provide for its security in 
some place of shelter; and accordingly he quietly removed it from its 
carriage, and poising it very adroitly on his shoulder, he carried it de 
liberately away. 
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Strong as Ian was, the position and the weight of the six-pounder, 
considerably more than half a ton, compelled him to walk with a stiff 
mien and a solemn, measured, and heavy tread. He had to pass by two 
or three sentinels. These were all raw unformed recruits like himself, and 
full of Highland superstitions. Each of them challenged him in succes- 
sion as his footstep approached ; but Ian was too much intent on keeping 
his burden properly balanced to be able to reply. He moved on steadily 
and silently therefore, with his eye-balls protruded and fixed, from the 
exertion he was making, and with his whole countenance wearing a strange 
and portentous expression of anxiety, which was heightened by a certain 
pale blue light that fell upon it from one part of the stormy sky. Instead 
of attempting to oppose or to arrest such a phantom, which came upon 
them in the midst of the tempest, like some unearthly being which had 
been busied in the very creation of it, each sentry fled before it, and the 
whole rampart was speedily cleared. 

It was not many minutes after this that the visiting sergeant went his 
rounds. To his great surprise, he was not challenged by the sentry upon 
Tan Mor’s post ; and to his still greater astonishment, he was permitted to 
advance with impunity till he discovered that Ian Mor was not there. 
But what was yet most wonderful of all, the gun of which he was especial 
guardian was gone. 

“ Lord ha’ mercy on us!” exclaimed the corporal, “I see’d the man 
planted here myself alongside the piece of ordnance ; what can have be- 
come of them both ?” 

“?’Tis mortal strange,” said the sergeant. ‘‘ Do you stand fast here, 
corporal, till we go down the rampart a bit, to see if we can see anything.” 

“ Nay, with your leave, sergeant,” said the corporal, “I see no use in 
leaving me here to face the devil. Had we not better go and report this 
strange matter to the officer of the guard ?” 

“ Nonsense,—obey my orders ; and if you do see the devil, be sure 
you make him give you the countersign,” said the sergeant, who had had 
all such fears rubbed off by a long life of hard service. 

On walked the sergeant along the rampart. The other sentries were 
gone also. One man only he at last found, and him he dragged forth from 
under a gun-carriage. 

“Why have you deserted your post, you trembling wretch?” de- 
manded the sergeant. 

“ Did you not see it, then?” said the man, with a terrified look. 

“See what?” asked the sergeant. 

“The devil, in the shape of Ian Mor Aireach, with his face like a 
flaming furnace, shouldering a four-and-twenty pounder,” replied the 
man ; “och, it was a terrible sight.” 

“ By jingo, my boy, your back will be made a worse spectacle of be- 
fore long, if I don’t mistake,” said the sergeant. 

By this time a buzz of voices was heard. The guard had been alarmed 
by the fugitive sentries, whose fright had carried them with ghastly looks 
to the guard-room. The guard had alarmed the garrison, and the whole 
place was thrown into confusion. Soldiers, non-commissioned officers, 
and officers were seen running and heard vociferating in all directions, 
lanterns and flambeaux were everywhere flitting about like fire-flies, and 
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soldiers’ wives and children were heard screaming and crying. The cause 
of the tumult was reported in a thousand different ways. Some of the 
least rational of the women and juveniles even believed and asserted that 
an enemy had landed on the island ; whilst those who really were aware 
that the true cause of the uproar was Ian Mor’s mysterious disappearance, 
were employed in searching everywhere for him and the six-pounder ; but 
he was nowhere to be found, and wonder and astonishment multiplied at 
every step. 

At length the tumult rose to such a height, that the commanding. 
officer was roused, and hurrying on his clothes, he came running to the 
Queen’s Battery to know what all the hubbub was about. The place was 
filled with a crowd of all ranks, each individual of which was ready to 
hazard his own conjecture in explanation of this most unaccountable 
event. All gave way at the colonel’s approach. After hearing what had 
happened, he enquired into the circumstances so far as they were known; 
he listened calmly and attentively to the various accounts of those who 
had been making ineffectnal search, and having heard all of them patiently 
to an end— 

“ This is very strange,” said he ; “ but well as you have searched, it 
appears to me that none of you seem to have ever thought of looking for 
him in his barrack-room. Let us go there.” 

Off went the colonel, accordingly, to the barrack-room, followed by as 
many curious officers and soldiers as could well crowd after him; and 
there, to be sure, snug in bed, and sound asleep, lay Ian Mor Aireach, with 
the piece of artillery in his arms, and his cheek close to the muzzle of it, 
which was sticking out from under the blanket that covered both of them, 
The spectacle was too ridiculous, even for the colonel’s gravity. He and 
all around him gave way to uncontrollable bursts of laughter, that speedily 
awaked Ian from the deep sleep in which he was plunged. He stared 
around him with astonishment. 

“What made you leave your post, you rascal?” demanded the 
sergeant of the guard, so much provoked as to forget himself before his 
commanding officer. 

“‘ Nay, nay,” said the colonel, who already knew something of Ian, 
from the letter which he had received from his chief, “you cannot say 
that he has left his post ; for you see he has taken his post along with 
him.” 

“Ts na ta wee bit gunnie as weil aside her nanesell here,” said Ian, 
with an innocent smile. “Is she na mockell better here aside her nane 
sell, nor wi’ her nanesell stannin cauld an weet aside her yonder on ta 
Pattry ?” 

“ Well, well,” said the colonel, after a hearty laugh. “ But how did 
you manage to bring the gun here ?” 

“ Ou troth her nanesell carried her,” replied Ian. 

“ Come, then,” said the colonel, “if you will instantly carry it back 
again to the place whence you took it, nothing more shall be said about it.” 

“Toots! but she’ll soon do tat,” said Ian, starting out of bed, and 
immediately raising the gun to his shoulder; he set out with it, fol- 
lowed by the colonel and every one within reach; and, to the great 
astonishment of all of them, he marched slowly and steadily towards the 
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battery with it, and replaced it on its carriage, amidst the loud cheers of 
all who beheld him. 

As Ian was naturally a quiet, sober, peaceable, and well-behaved man, 
athorough knowledge of his duty soon converted him into a most invalu- 
able soldier ; and nature having made him a perfect model, both as to 
mould and symmetry of form, the colonel, who took a peculiar fancy to 
him, soon saw that he was altogether too tall and fine looking a man to 
be kept in the ranks. Accordingly he had him struck off from the 
ordinary routine of domestic duty, and drilled as a fugleman, in which 
distinguished situation Ian continued to figure until his services were 
terminated by an unlucky accident. 

It happened one evening that the colonel of an English regiment 
dined at the mess of the Highland corps. In the course of conversation 
this gentleman offered a bet that he had a man who would beat any in- 
dividual who could be picked from among the Highlanders. One of the 
Highland officers immediately took him up and engaged to produce a man 
to meet the English champion next morming. By break of day, there- 
fore, he sent for Ian Mor Aireach, and told him what had occurred, and 
then added— 

“ You are to be my man, Ian ; and I think it will be no hard thing for 
you who shouldered the six pounder to pound this boasting pock-pudding.” 

“Troth, na,” said Ian, shaking his head, “ta pock-pudden no done 
her nae ill,—fat for wad she be fighten her? Troth her honour may e’en 
fight ta man hersell, for her nanesell wull no be doin’ nae siccan a thing.” 

“Tut! nonsense, man,” said the officer, “you must fight him, aye 
and lick him too ; and you shall not only carry off the honour, but you 
shall have a handsome purse of money for doing so.” 

“ Na, na,” said Ian, “ ta man no dune her nae ill ava, an she'll no be 
fighten for ony body’s siller but King Shorge’s.” 

* Surely you're not afraid of him,”, said the officer, trying to rouse his 
pride. 

“ Hout, na!” replied Ian Mor, with a calm, good-humoured smile ; 
“she no be feart for no man livin’.” 

“So you wont fight,” said the officer, 

“‘ Troth, na,” said Ian, “ she canna be fighten wissout nae raison.” 

“ Surely your own honour—the honour of the regiment—the honour 
of Scotland—the purse of gold—and my wishes thus earnestly expressed, 
ought to be reasons enough with you. But since you refuse, I must go 
to Alister Mackay ; he will have no such scruples, I'll warrant me.” 

This last observation was a master-stroke of policy on the part of the 
officer. Alister Mackay was a stout athletic young man ; but he was by 
ho means a match for the English prize-fighter. Nor did the officer mean 
that he should be opposed to him ; for he only named him, knowing that 
he was a cousin of Ian Mor’s, and one for whom he had the affection of a 
brother ; and he was quite sure that his apprehension for Alister’s safety 
would be too great to allow him to be absent from the field, if it did not 
induce him to take his place in the combat. And it turned out as he had an- 
ticipated. Ian came, eagerly pressing forward into the throng ; and no 
woner did he appear, than the officer pointed him out to the Englishman, 
# the man that was to be pitted against him; and as the Highlanders 
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naturally took it for granted, that the big fugleman was to be their man, 
they quickly made a ring for him amidst loud cheering. 

“ Come away, Goliath! come on!” cried the Englishman, tossing his 
hat in the air, and his coat to one side. Ian minded him not. But the 
growing and intolerable insolence of the bully did the rest ; for, presum- * 
ing on Ian’s apparent backwardness, he strode up to him with his arms a- 
kimbo, and spit in his face. 

“ Fat is she do tat for?” asked Ian simply of those around him. 

“He has done it to make people believe that you are a coward, and 
afraid to fight him,”—said the Highland officer, who backed him. 

“ Tell her no to do tat again,” said Ian seriously. 

“ There!” said the boxer ; repeating the insult. 

Without showing the smallest loss of temper, Ian made an effort to 
lay hold of his opponent, but the Englishman squared at him, and hit him 
several smart blows in succession, not one of which the unpracticed High- 
lander had the least idea of guarding. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Highland officer, “I fear you will be beaten, 
Tan.” 

“Foo!” cried Ian coolly, “she be strikin’ her to be sure, but she be 
na hurtin’ her. But an she disna gie ower an her nanesell gets one struak 
at her, she’ll swarrants she’ll no seek nae mair.” 

The Englishman gave him two or three more hard hits that went 
against his breast, as if they had gone against an oaken door ; but at last 
Ian raised his arm, and swept it round horizontally with a force that broke 
through all his antagonist’s guards ; and the blow striking his left cheek, 
as if it had come from a sledge hammer, it actually drove the bones of the 
jaw on that side quite through the opposite skin, and, at the same time, 
smashed the whole skull to fragments. The man fell, like a log, dead on 
the spot ; and horror and astonishment seized the spectators. 

“Och hone! och hone!” cried Ian Mor, running to lift him from the 
ground, in an agony of distress, “‘ She’s dootin’ she kilt ta poor man.” 

Ian was thrown into a fit of the deepest despair and sorrow by this sad 
catastrophe, sufficiently proving to every one around him, that his heart 
was made of the most generous stuff ; and, indeed, the effect of the horrible 
spectacle they had witnessed, was such as to throw a gloom on all who 
were present, and especially on those who were more immediately con- 
cerned with the wager. The case was decidedly considered as one of 
justifiable homicide. It was hushed up by general consent, and a pass 
was granted to Jan to return to Scotland. 

As he was slowly journeying homeward, Ian happened to spend 4 
night at Stonehaven, and, as he was inquiring of his landlord as to the 
way he was to take in the morning, the man told him that he might save 
some distance by taking a short cut through the park of Ury, the residence 
of Mr Barclay of Ury, who, as you probably know, was even more remark- 
able for feats of bodily strength than his son, Captain Barclay, the cele 
brated pedestrian. 

“ Ye may try the fut-road through the park,” said Ian’s host ; “ but 
oddsake, man, tak’ care an’ no meet the laird, for he’s an awfu’ chiel, 
though he be a Quaker, and gif ye do meet him I rauken that ye'll just 
hae to come yere ways back again.” 
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an, “ Fat for she do tat?” demanded Ian. 

“ Ou, he’s a terrible man the laird,” continued the landlord. “ What 
his think ye !—there was ae night that a poor tinker body had putten his bit 
the pauney into ane of the laird’s inclosures, that it might get a sly rug o’ the 
um: * s. Aweel, the laird comes oot in the mornin’, an’ the moment he 
18 a- spied the beast, he ga’ed tilt like anither Samson, and he lifted it up in 

his airms and flang it clean oot ower the dyke. As sure as ought, gif he 
meets you, an’ he disna throw you ower the dyke, he'll gar ye gang ilka 
and fit o’ the road back again.” 

“Tuts! she'll try,” replied Ian. 

Soon after sunrise, Ian took the forbidden path, and he had pursued 

it without molestation for a considerable way, when he heard some one 
rt to hallooing after him, and turning his head to look back, he beheld a 
; him gentleman whom he at once guessed to be the laird, hurrying up to him. 
Tigh- “ Soldier !” cried Mr Barclay, “I allow no one to go this way, so thou 
must turn thee back.” 
aten, “ She be sorry tat she has anghered her honour,” said Ian bowing sub- 
missively, ‘‘ but troth it be ower far a gate to gang back noo.” 
he be “ Far gate or short gate, friend, back thou must go,” said Mr Barclay. 
truak “ Hoot na! she canna gang back,” said Ian. 

‘* But thou must go back, friend,” said the laird. 

went “Troth, she wunna gang back,” replied Ian. 
at last “ But thou must go back, I tell thee,” said the laird, “and if thou 
broke @ wilt not go back peaceably, I'll turn thee back whether with thy will 
cheek, @ or not.” 
of the “ Hoot, toot, she no be fit to turn her back,” said Ian with one of his 
time, § broad good-humoured grins. 
ead on “ll try,” said the laird, laying his hands on Ian’s shoulders to carry 
his threat into immediate execution. F 
om the “ An she be for tat,” said Ian, “let her lay doon her wallet, an’ she'll 
.” see whuther she can gar her turn or no.” 
his sad “ By all means, good friend,” said the laird, who enjoyed a thing of 
s heart @ the kind beyond all measure. “Off with thy wallet, then. Far be it 
orrible § from me to take any unseemly advantage of thee.” 
1 who The wallet being quietly deposited on the ground, to it they went ; 
ly con- § but ere they had well buckled together, Ian put down the laird beside the 
one of § wallet with the same ease that he had put down the wallet itself. 
& pass “Ha!” cried the laird, as much overcome with surprise at a defeat, 
vhich he had never before experienced, as he had been by the strength 
pend 4 § that had produced it. ‘Thou didst take me too much o’ the sudden, 
to the § friend,—but give me fair play. Let me up and I will essay to wrestle 
sht save @ with thee again.” 
esidence “ Weel, weel,” said Ian coolly, “ she may tak’ her ain laizier to rise, 
rematk- § for her nanesell has plenty o’ sun afore her or night.” 
he cele- “Come on then,” said Mr Barclay, grappling again with his antagonist 
md putting forth all his strength, which Ian allowed him full time to 
5; “but § ert against him, whilst in defiance of it all he stood firm and unshaken 
u’ chiel, § wa rock. 
re'll just “ Noo !—doon she goes again!” said Ian, deliberately prostrating the 





hird a second time, “an’ gif tat be na eneugh, she'll put her doon ta 
ltd time, sae tat she’ll no need nae mair puttens toon,” 
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“No, no,” said the laird panting, and, notwithstanding his defeat, 
much delighted not only with the exercise he had had, but that he had at 
last discovered so potent an antagonist. ‘No, no, friend !—enough for 
this bout. I own that thou art the better man. ‘This is the first time 
that my back was ever laid on the grass. Come away with me, good 
fellow, thou shalt go home with me.” 

Tan’s journey was not of so pressing a nature as to compel him to re 
fuse the laird’s hospitable offer, and he spent no less than fourteen days 
living on the fat of the land at Ury, and Mr Barclay afterwards sent a 
man and horses with him to forward him a few stages on his way. 

On his return to Strath-Conan, Ian was welcomed by many an old 
friend ; and he speedily felt himself again rooted in his native soil. He 
soon re-edified his bothy ; but he did so after that much improved and 
much more comfortable style of architecture, which his large experience of 
civilized life had now taught him to consider as essential. He again took 
readily to his caurets, and to the simple occupations attendant on the care 
and management of them, which he forthwith increased to a considerable 
extent by increasing their numbers; and every day he grew wealthier 
and wealthier by means of them. The taste which he had now had of 
society, led him more frequently to visit the gayer and livelier scenes of 
the more thickly inhabited straths ; and it was seldom that a market, a 
marriage, or a merry-making of any kind occurred, where Ian’s sinewy 
limb and well turned ankles were not seen executing the Highland fling 
to a degree of perfection rarely to be matched. These innocent practices 
he continued long after he was a husband and a father,—yea, until he 
was far advanced in life. 

If Ian had a spark of pride at all, it was in the circumstance that the 
calves of his legs were so well rounded, that, however much his limbs 
might be exercised, they always kept up his hose without the aid of a 
garter, an appendage to his dress which he always scorned to wear. One 
night a large party of friends were assembled in his house to witness the 
baptism of a recently born grandson. After the ceremony and the feast 
were both over, the young people got up to dance, and, old as he was, Ian 
Mor Aireach was among the foremost of them. To it he went, and danced 
the Highland fling with his usual spirit and alacrity, snapping his fingers 
and shouting with the best of them. But alas! when the dance was over, 
he suddenly discovered that his hose had fallen three inches from their 
original position, betraying the sad fact that his limbs had lost somewhat 
of their original muscle. This was to him a sad sinking in the barometer 
of human life. He surveyed his limbs for some time in silence witha 
melancholy expression ; and then, with something like a feeling of bitter- 
ness, which no one had ever seen take possession of him before, he ex- 
claimed— 

“Tamm her nanesell’s teeths!—She may weel gie ower ta fling, noo 
tat her teeths wunna haud up her hose !"—Highland Rambles. 


[The work from which the above Story is taken is now very rare ; and 
we intend, occasionally, to re-produce some of the excellently-told 
tales preserved in it by the late Baronet, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, | 
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HISTORY OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE. 
By tHe Eprror. 
| CONTINUED. | 
0 
THE MACKENZIES OF GAIRLOCH. 


III. Hecror Mackenzir, in whose favour there is a sasine dated 6th 
May 1563,* in which he is described as “ Achyne Johannis McAchyne,” 
and bearing that the lands had been in non-entry 12 years, and thus 
carrying back the date of his succession to the year 1551, when they were 
given in ward to John, fourth of the Stewart Earls of Athol. Hector 
died—probably killed, like his brother—without issue, in September 
1566, and was succeeded by his next lawfr! brother, 

ALEXANDER MacKENzIg, who has a retour, as heir to “ Hector his bro- 
ther-german,” in the lands of Gairloch—namely, “Garloch, Kirktoun, 
Syldage, Hamgildail, Malefage, Innerasfidill, Sandecorran, Cryf, Baddi- 
chro, Bein-Sanderis, Meall, Allawdall, with the pasturage of Glaslettir and 
Cornagullan, in the Earldom of Ross, of the oli extent of £8;” but not to 
any of the other lands which Hector Roy is said to have left to his des- 
cendants. This retour is dated 24 December 1566.t Alexander did not 
long possess the estates, for he died, to all appearance, and probably 
killed—a few weeks after his succession, without making up any titles. 
It is not, therefore, thought necessary to reckon him as one of the Barons 
of Gairloch. 

It is more than likely that the brothers Hector and Alexander met with 
the same treatment as their fatherand uncles, John Glassich, John Tuach, 
and John Beg, and by the same authors. Thisis in accordance with local 
tradition, and an old MS. which says that Agnes Fraser fled with 
John Roy “to Lovat and her Fraser relatives,” adds regarding the fate of 
his brothers—“ In those days many acts of oppression were committed 
that could not be brought to fair tryales befor the Legislator.” ‘ She was 
afterwards married to Chisholm of Comar, and heird his family, here she 
keepd, in as conceald a manner as possible, and, as is reported, every 
night under a Brewing Kettle, those who, through the barbarity of the 
times, destroyed the father and uncles, being in search of the son, and in 
possession of his all excepting his mother’s dower. He was afterwards 
econceald by the Lairds of Moydart and of Farr, till he became a hand- 
some man and could putt on his weapon, when he hade the resolution to 
waitte of Colin Camme Mackenzie, Laird of Kintail, a most worthy 
gentleman who established him in all his lands, excepting those parts of 
the family estate for which Hector and his successors hade an undoubted 
right by writs.” 

He was succeeded by his brother, 

IV. Jonn Roy Mackenztr, Hector Roy’s third son, who was still a 
minor, though his father had been dead for 15 or 16 years, and the estate 





* Gairloch Charter Chest. 
+ Ing. Retour Reg., vol, i,, fol. 22, and Origines Parechiales, 
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was, in 1567, given in ward by Queen Mary, who “ granted in heritage to 
John Banerman of Cardeyne, the ward of the lands and rents belongi 
to the deceased Hector Makkenych of Garloch, with the relief of the same 
when it should occur, and the marriage of John Roy Makkenych, the 
brother and apparent heir of Hector.”* In 1569, John Roy being then 
of “lauchful age,” is served and retoured heir to his brother-german, 
Hector, in his lands of Gairloch,t as specified in the service of 1566, 
passing over Alexander, undoubtedly because he never made up titles 
to the estate. The retour of 1569 gives the date of Hector’s death as 30th 
September 1566. In 1574 John Roy has a sasine which bears that the 
lands were seven and a-half years in non-entry. This takes it back to the 
date of Hector’s death, three months before the gift of ward to John 
Bannerman. In the same year he acquired half the lands of Ardnagrask from 
Lovat, partly in exchange for the rights he had inherited in Phoineas from 
his mother, he being described by Lovat in the disposition, according to 
an old inventory, as “the son, by her first husband, of his kinswoman 
Agnes Fraser.” From this it may be reasonably assumed that John 
Glassich’s widow had made over her rights to her son during her life, or 
that she had by this time died. 

We find from the old inventory already quoted that there was a Char- 
ter of Alienation by Hugh Fraser of Guisachan, dated 29th May 1582, 
and it appears from it that John Roy acquired Davochcairn and Davoeh- 
pollo, in Strathpeffer, in 1574, from this Hugh Fraser, and that in the 
first-named year he also obtained from him the lands of Kinkell-Clarsach 
and Pitlundie, in terms of a Contract of Sale dated 26th of January 1581. 
The charter is confirmed by James VI. in 1583. It appears from his 
daughter’s retour of servicet that the baron’s eldest son, John, died in 1601. 
He had been infeft by his father in Davochpollo and Pitlundie, and mar- 
ried Isabel, daughter of Alexander Mackeuzie of Fairburn, by whom he 
had a daughter, also named Isabel, who married Colin Mackenzie of 
Strathgarve, brother to Kenneth, first Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, and 
first of the Mackenzies of Kinnock and Pitlundie. Colin entered intoa 
lawsuit with Alexander of Gairloch, probably in connection with this 
marriage, “to cut him out of his Low Country estate.”§ In 1657 she 
mortgaged Davochpollo and Pitlundie to her cousin, Kenneth of Gair- 
loch ; and her successor, John Mackenzie of Pitlundie, completed the sale 
to him, which brought the property back to the Gairloch family. || 





* Origines Parochiales Scotiae, p. 406, and Reg. Sec. Sig., vol. xxxvi. fol. 6. 

+ Ing. Retour Reg., vol. i., fol. 22, and Origines Parochiales, 

* Ing. Retours Reg., vol. viii., fol. 284d. 

§ Colin of Kinnock, who entered a lawsuit against Alexander Mackenzie of Gair- 
loch, meaning to cut him out of his Low Country estates, and being powerfully sup; 
by Mackenzie of Fairburn and Mr John Mackenzie of Tolly, minister of Dingwall, a pled- 
ding clergyman, kept him sixteen sessions at Edinburgh ; the last year of which Gairloch 
aud his brother Kenneth seeing Lord Kintail insulted by the Earl of Glencairn, who 
was supported by most of those on the street, put on their armour and came directly to 
his assistance, and rescuing him from imminent danger brought him te their lodge 
No sooner was the tumult over than they embraced very cordially, and the wh 
matter in debate was instantly taken away, and Gairloch got a present of 600 merks 
to finish the Tower of Kinkell, of which his father (John Roy) only built three stories, 
—Gairloch MS, 
\| Papers in the Gairloch Charter Chest, 
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In 1606 John Roy received a charter of resignation in favour of him- 
self in life-rent, and of his son, Alexander in fee, erecting Gairloch into a 
free barony ; and in 1619 he obtained another charter,* under the Great 
Seal, by which Kinkell is included in the Barony, and constituted its 
chief messuage. John Roy built the first three stories of the Tower of 
Kinkell, “ where his arms and those of his first wife are parted her pale 
above the mantelpiece of the great hall.”+ 

The only son of Roderick MacAllan of Gairloch, who survived the 
massacre by his uncle, Roderick Macleod of the Lews, in the absence of 
young Macgillechallum Garbh of Raasay, under the care of the Laird of 
Calder, possessed himself of Raasay and took up his quarters in Castle 
Brochail, the ancient residence of the Chiefs of the Macleods ; and of 
which the ruins are still to be seen on the east side of the island. Seeing 
this, Donald Macneill, who previously sent young Macleod of Raasay to 
be under the protection of Calder, brouz’:t back the rightful heir, and 
kept him, in private, until an opportunity occurred by which he could 
obtain possession of the castle. ‘This he soon managed by coming to 
terms with the commander of the stronghold, who preferred the native 
heir to his relative of the Gairloch Macleods. It was arranged, that when 
Macneill should arrive at the castle with his charge, access should be given 
tohim. The commander kept his word, and Macgillechallum Garbh was 
soon after proclaimed Laird of Raasay. 

In 1610 the severe skirmish at Lochan-Neigh, in Glen Torridon, was 
fought between the Mackenzies—led by Alexander, since his brother's 
death in 1601, the apparent heir of Gairloch—and the Macleods under 
command of John MacAllan Mhic Rory, only surviving male representa- 
tive of Allan Macleod of Gairloch, accompanied by his uncle, John Tol- 
mach Macleod. John MacAllan was taken prisoner; many of his follow- 
ers were killed, seventeen or eighteen taken prisoner, and the few who 
escaped with John Tolmach were pursued out of the district. In the 
following year (1611) Murdoch Mackenzie, a younger son of Gairloch, 
accompanied by Alexander Bayne, apparent heir of Tulloch, and several 
men from Gairloch, sailed to the Isle of Skye in a vessel loaded with 
wine and other commodities. It is asserted by some that Murdoch’s in- 
tention was to apprehend John Tolmach, while others maintain that his 
object was to secure the daughter of Donald Dubh MacRory, who was a 
cousin of John MacAllan, at the time a prisoner in Gairloch, and his heir 
of line, in marriage. The latter is the most probable, and is the unbroken 
tradition in Gairloch. By such a union, failing issue by John, who was 
well secured in captivity by John Roy, the ancient rights of the Macleods 
would become vested in the Gairloch family, and a troublesome dispute 
would be settled for ever, especially if John Tolmach was secured at the 
same time. We may easily conceive how both objects would probably 
become combined ; but whatever may have been the real object of the 
trip to Skye, it in the end proved fatal. The ship found its way—inten- 
tionally on the part of the crew, or forced by a severe storm—to a sheltered 
bay off Kirkton of Raasay, where the young laird, a son of Macgillechallum 


* These charters are in the Gairloch Charter Chest, 
+ Gairloch MS, 
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Garbh, at the time resided. Here it was deemed advisable to cast anchor ; dar 
and young Raasay, hearing that Murdoch Mackenzie was on board, con- boa 
sulted a friend, Macgillechallum Mor MacDhomhnuill Mhie Neill, who per. wh 
suaded him to visit the ship as a friend, and arrange to secure young the 
Mackenzie by stratagem, with the view to get him afterwards exchanged can 
for their relative, John MacAllan Mhic Rory, still a prisoner in Gairloch, bod 
Acting on this advice, young Raasay, Gillecallum Mor, and twelve of the 
their men, started for the ship, leaving word with his bastard brother to Ch: 
get all the men in Raasay in readiness to go out to their assistance in Th 
small boats as soon as the alarm was given. Mackenzie received his die 
visitors in the most hospitable and unsuspecting manner, supplying them slai 
with as much wine and other viands as they could consume, and sat down loc] 
with them himse]f. Four of his men, however, felt a little suspicious, and ski 
fearing the worst consequences, abstained from drinking. Alexander Ma 
Bayne of Tulloch and the rest of Murdoch’s men partook of the good hel 
things to excess, and ultimately became so drunk that they all retired to The 
sleep below deck. Mackenzie sat between Raasay and Macgillechallum den 
Mor, without any concern, when the former, seeing him alone, started up, whi 
turned suddenly round upon him, and told him that he must become his 

prisoner. Murdoch instantly got up in a violent passion, laid hold of to ] 
Raasay by the middle and threw him down, exclaiming, “ I would scom ken 
to be your prisoner.” One of Raasay’s followers seeing his chief treated tior 
thus, drew his dirk and stabbed Mackenzie through the body, who, find- Cor 
ing himself wounded, jumped back to draw his sword, and his foot coming the 
against some obstruction, he stumbled and fell overboard. Those on -§ afte 
shore having heard the row, came out with their small boats, and seeing Ale 
Mackenzie, who was a dexterous swimmer, manfully making for Sconsar in ¢ 
on the opposite shore of Skye, pelted him with stones, and drowned him. reli: 
The few of his men who kept themselves sober, seeing him thus perish, 158 
resolved to sell their lives dearly, and fighting like heroes, they killed the and 
young Laird of Raasay, Macgillechallum Mor, author of all the mischief, the 
and his two sons ; but young Bayne of Tulloch and the six inebriated Far 
companions who followed him under deck hearing the uproar, attempted Ale 
to come up, and were all killed by the Macleods as soon as they presented for 
themselves through the hold. But not a soul of the Raasay men ulti- app 
mately escaped alive from the swords of the four heroes who kept them- tein 
selves free from the influence of the viands, and were ably supported by Gai 
the crew of the vessel. The small boats now began to congregate around Lor 
the ship, and the Raasay men attempted to get on board ; but they were ewe 
thrown back and slain, and pitched into the sea without mercy. The bou 
shot and ammunition having become exhausted, all the pots and pans, said 
and other articles of furniture which could be made of any service were 

hurled at the Macleods, while our four abstainers plied their more warlike Ma 
weapons with deadly effect. Having procured a lull from the attempts of os 
the enemy, they began to pull in anchor, when a shot from one of the 

boats at a distance killed one of the four heroes, Hector MacKenneth, “a of § 
pretty young gentleman.” The other three seeing him killed, and all of pa 
them being more or less seriously wounded, they cut their anchor cable, Mac 
hoisted canvas, and sailed away before a fresh breeze, with their horrid ken: 
cargo of dead bodies lying about the deck. As soon as they got out of 
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danger, they determined to throw the bodies of Raasay and his men over- 
board, that they might receive the same treatment as their own master, 
whose body they were unable to search for. It is reported that none of 
the bodies were ever found, exeept that of Macgillechallum Mor, which 
came ashore, and was afterwards buried in Raasay. They carried the 
bodies of Bayne of Tulloch and of his companions to Lochcarron, where 
they were properly buried. The three survivors were John MacEachainn 
Chaoil, John MacKenneth Mhic Eachainn, and Kenneth MacSheumais. 
The first named lived for thirty years after, dying in 1641; the second 
died in 1662 ; and the third in 1663—all very old men. Amongst the 
slain was a son of Mackenzie of Badachro, a cadet of the House of Gair- 
loch, who is said to have signally distinguished himself.* This sanguine 
skirmish seems to have been the last which took place between the 
Mackenzies of Gairloch and the Macleods, and the former appear to have 
held undisputed possession of the whole of Gairloch from that day to this. 
Their conduct has, however, for years been such that they deemed it pru- 
dent to obtain a remission from the Crown for their lawless conduct, 
which was duly granted, in 1614, by James VI.+ 

John Roy purchased or rented the tithes of his lands, which appear 
to have led him into no end of disputes. A certain Mr Alexander Mac- 
kenzie was appointed minister at Gairloch—the first after the Reforma- 
tion; and in 1583 he had to get a decree from the Lords of the Privy 
Council. and Session ordaining the teind revenue to be paid to him. At 
the Reformation Sir John Broik appears to have been rector of the Parish ; 
after which it was vacant until, in 1583, King James VI, presented this 
Alexander Mackenzie to “ the paisonage and vicarage of Garloch vacand 
in our Souerane Lordis handis contenuallie sen the reformatioun of the 
religioun within this realme by the decease of Sir John Broik.”t{ In 
1584 Mr Alexander Mackenzie let the teinds to John Roy for three lives 
and nineteen years more, for an annual payment of £12 Scots. In 1588 
the Crown granted a similar tack for a like payment. In 1612 Mr 
Farquhar MacGillechriost raised an action against John Roy and his son 
Alexander for payment of teind. A certain Robert Boyd became cautioner 
for the Teind of 1610; but the action went on for several years, and was 
apparently won by Mr Farquhar Macgillechriost, who, in 1616, let the 
teind of Gairloch, for nineteen years, to Alexander Mackenzie, Fiar of 
Gairloch, for £80 Scots yearly. Alexander then surrendered to Colin, 
Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, the tithes of the lands of Letterewe, Inver- 
ewe, Drumchorc, and others, who, on his part, as patron of the parish, 
bound himself not to sanction the set of the tithes to any other than the 
said Alexander and his heirs.§ 

John Roy Mackenzie married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of Angus 
Macdonald of Glengarry, by his wife, Mary, daughter of Kenneth Mac- 





* Allangrange, Ardintoul, and Letterfearn MSS., and Sir Robert Gordon’s Earldom 
of Sutherland, For traditional Gaelic account, taken down from the recitation of Ken- 
neth Fraser in Gairloch, see Celtic Maguzine, vol. iii., pp. 192-4. 

+ For this document see Foot-note, pp. 321 2—‘‘ History and Genealogies of the 
Mackenzies,” to be issued in a handsome volume this month (July), by A. & W. Mac- 
kenzie, publishers of this Magazine. 

} Reg. Sec. Sig., vol. xlix., fol. 62. 
§ Papers in the Gairloch Charter Chest, 
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kenzie (na Cuirc), X. of Kintail, by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John, 
Earl of Athol, and by her had issue— 

1. John, who married, as already seen, Isabel, daughter of Alexander 
Mackenzie, II. of Fairburn, by whom he had an only daughter, also 
named Isabel, who married Colin Mackenzie of Kinnock. John died be- 
fore his father in 1601. 

2. Alexander, his successor. 

3. Murdoch, killed unmarried, at Raasay, in 1611. 

4. Kenneth, I. of Davochcairn, who married, first, Margaret, daughter 
of James Cuthbert of Alterlies and Drakies, Inverness, with issue—present 
representation unknown ; and secondly, a daughter of Hector Mackenzie, 
IV. of Fairburn, also with issue—present representation unknown. He 
died at Davochcairn in 1643, and was buried at Beauly. 

5. Duncan of Sand, who married a daughter of Hugh Fraser of Bella- 
drum, by whom he had issue, two sons and three daughters. He died at 
Sand of Gairloch from the bite of a cat at Inverasdle, in 1635, and is 
buried at Gairloch. The sons were Alexander, who succeeded him at 
Sand, and John, who married a daug!:ter of Mr George Munro, minister 
of Urquhart, and resided at Ardnagrask. Katharine, the eldest daughter, 
married, first, a son of Allan MacRanald Macdonald, heir male of Moydart, 
then residing at Baile Chnuic, or Hiltown of Beauly, and secondly, 
William Fraser of Boblanie, with issue, seven daughters, all married ; one 
to Ross of Bindale ; another of Sand’s daughters married Thomas Mac- 
kenzie, brother of Alexander Mackenzie, V. of Achilty ; and the third 
married Duncan MaclIan vie Eachainn Chaoil. 

Alexander, who succeeded his father at Sand (retour 1647), married a 
daughter of Murdo Mackenzie of Kernsary—situated at the northern ex- 
tremity of Loch Maree—fifth son of Colin Cam, XI. of Kintail, by his 
wife, Barbara, daughter of John Grant, XII. of Grant. Murdoch married 
a daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, II. of Fairburn, by whom he had, in 
addition to the daughter who became the wife of Alexander Mackenzie of 
Sand, an only lawful son, John, killed in 1645 at the Battle of Auldearn, 
in command of the Lews Mackenzie Regiment, whereupon the lineal and 
sole representation of the Kernsary family reverted to the descendants of 
Alexander Mackenzie of Sand, through Mary, his wife. By her Sand 
had two sons and two daughters. He was succeeded, in 1656, by the 
eldest son, Hector, who also appears to have succeeded his uncle John in 
Ardnagrask. He married Janet Fraser, with issue—John, who died at 
Ardnagrask in 1759, and left a son, Alexander, who got a new tack of 
Ardnagrask for forty years, commencing in May 1760 ;* and who married 
Helen Mackenzie, daughter of Donald, great-grandson of Murdo Mac- 
kenzie, V. of Hilton (by his wife, Jean Forbes of Raddery), by whom he 
had a large family of five sons and six daughters. The eldest son, John, 
a merchant in, and Bailie of, Inverness, was born at Ardnagrask in 1762. 
He married Prudence, daughter of Richard Ord, Merkinch, Inverness, by 
his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John, third son of Alexander. VII. of 
Davochmaluag, by whom he had five sons and two daughters, Three of 





* Gairloch Papers, 


+ See Davochmaluag genealogy in “‘ History and Genealogies of the Mackenzies ” by 
the present writer, ‘ 
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the sons died without issue, one of whom was John, a merchant in 
Madras. Alexander married Maria Lascelles of Blackwood, Dumfries, 
with issue—John Fraser, who married Julia Linton, with issue ; Alex- 
ander, who married Adelaide Brett, Madras, with issue ; and four daugh- 
ters, Margaret, Jane, Frances, and Maria, two of whom married, with issue. 

Bailie John’s second surviving son, the Rev. William Mackenzie, 
married Elizabeth Maclaren, by whom he had issue—John Ord, married, 
without issue; James, married, with issue; Richard, married Louisa 
Lyall, with issue ; Henry, of the Oriental Bank Corporation ; Gordon, of 
the Indian Civil Service ; and Alfred, of Townsville, Queensland ; also, 
Louisa, Isabella, Maria, and Williamina, all of who married, the first 
three with issue. 

The Bailie’s daughters were Elizabeth, who married Montgomery 
Young, with issue ; and Jane, who married Provost Ferguson, of Inver- 
ness, with issue—John Alexander, married, with issue ; Mary, married 
Walter Carruthers of the Znverness Courier, with issue; and Agnes 
Prudence, married the Rev. G. T. Carruthers, one of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in India. 

6. William Mackenzie of Shieldag, who married a daughter of the 
Rev. Mr Murdo Mackenzie, minister of Kintail, with issue, seven sons 
and seven daughters, and a natural son, John Mor, who married a natural 
daughter of Murdo Mackenzie of Redcastle. 

7. A daughter, married Fraser of Foyers. 

8. Katrine, married Fraser of Culbokie. 

9. Another Katrine, married Fraser of Struy. 

10. Janet, married, first, George Cuthbert of Castlehill, Inverness 
(marriage contract 29th June 1611); and secondly, Neil Munro of 
Findon.* 

11. A daughter married Alastair Mér, brother of Chisholm of Comar. 

John Roy married, secondly, Isabel, daughter of Murdoch Mackenzie, 
I. of Fairburn, and by her had issue— 

12. Captain Roderick of Pitglassie, who served in the army of the 
Prince of Orange, and died unmarried in Holland, in 1624. 

13. Hector of Mellan, who married the widow of the Rev. John Mac- 
kenzie of Lochbroom ; and secondly, a daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, 
IV. of Achilty, by whom he had issue, five sons. 

14, John, a clergyman, who married a natural daughter of Alexander 
Mackenzie, I. of Kilcoy, with issue, four sons and two daughters. He 
died at Rhynduin in 1666. 

15. Katrine Og, married Fraser of Belladrum. 

16. Isabel, married, first, Alastair Og Macdonaldt of Shirness, or 
Cuidreach, brother-german to Sir Donald Macdonald of Sleat, and ancestor 
of the Macdonalds of Cuidreach and Kingsburgh, in the Isle of Skye. 
She married, secondly, Hugh Macdonald of Skirinish. 





* Marriage contract in Gairloch Charter Chest, dated 5th February 1627. 

+ The marriage contract is in the Gairloch Charter Chest, dated 23rd Jan, 1629, 
This gentleman, in the month of November 1625, killed a man in Uist named Alexander 
Mac Ian Mhic Alastair, for which he received a remission from Charles I., dated at 
Holyrood, the first of August 1627, and which Macdonald appears to have deposited 
in the Gairloch Charter Chest on his marriage with Isabel of Gairloc’, 
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John Roy had also a natural son, Kenneth Buy, by a woman of the 
name of Fraser, who married a daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, 1V. of 
Achilty ; and two natural daughters, one of whom married Donald Bain, 
Seaforth’s Chamberlain in the Lews, killed in the battle of Auldearn in 
1645 ; and the other, Margaret, married Alexander, “second lawful son” 
of John Mackenzie, IV. of Hilton. 

He died at Tarradale in 1628, in the 80th year of his age ; was buried 
in the churchyard of Gairloch, and succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 

V. ALexanpDER Mackenziz, who was advanced in years at his father’s 
death. He appears to have been most active in the duties pertaining to 
the head of his House during the life of his father, and led his followers 
against the Macleods in their repeated incursions to re-possess themselves 
of Gairloch. “He was a valiant worthy gentleman. It was he who 
made an end of all the troubles his predecessors were in in the conquer- 
ing of Gairloch from the Shiel Vic Gilie Challum.”* Very little is known 
regarding him, his career being so much mixed up with that of his father. 
Under the charter of 1619 he was infeft in the barony as Fiar, and he 
immediately succeeded on his father’s decease. In 1627, while still Fiar 
of Gairloch, he obteined from his son-in-law, John Mackenzie of Apple- 
cross (afterwards of Lochslinn), who married his daughter Isobel, a dis- 
clamation of part of the lands of Diobaig, previously in dispute between 
the Lairds of Gairloch and Applecross.t In 1637 Alexander proceeded 
to acquire part of Logie Wester from Duncan Bayne, but the matter was 
not arranged until 1640, in the reign of his successor. 

Alexander married, first, Margaret, daughter of Roderick Modr Mac- 
kenzie, I. of Redcastle, by his wife, Finguala, or Florence, daughter of 
Munro of Fowlis, with issue— 

1. Kenneth, his heir. 
2. Murdo, “ predecessor to Sand and Mungastle,”{ who married a 





* Applecross MS. 

+In the Gairloch Charter Chest there is a feu charter of endowment by John 
Mackenzie of Applecross, in implement of the contract of marriage with his betrothed 
spouse, Isobel, daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, younger of Gairloeh dated 6th of June 
1622, After John of Lochslinn’s death, she married, secondly, Colin Mackenzie of 
Tarvie ; and there is also a sasine in favour of Margaret, second lawful daughter of this 
Colin of Tarvie, by Isobel of Gairloch, and spouse of Matthew Robertson of Davoch- 
carty, in implement of a marriage contract, A little piece of scandal seems, from an 
extract of the Presbytery Records of Dingwall, of date 3d of March 1666, to have arisen 
about this pair—Matthew Robertson and Margaret Mackenzie. ‘‘ Rorie McKenzie of 
Dochmalnak, compearing desyred ane answer to his former supplication requiring that 
Matthew Robertson of Dochgarty should be ordained to make satisfaction for slandering 
the said Rorie with alledged miscarriage with Matthew Robertson’s wife. ‘The brethren 
considering that by the witness led in the said matter there was nothing but suspiciop 
and jealousies, and said Matthew Robertson being called and inquired concerning the 
said particular, did openly ye that he was in no wayes jealous of the said Korie 
Mackenzie and his wife, and if any word did escape him upon which others might put 
such a construction, he was heartily sorry for it, and was centent to acknowledge s0 
much to Rorie Mackenzie of Dochmaluak, and crave pardon for the same, which the 
Brethren taking into their consideration, and the Bishop referring it to them (as the 
Moderator reperted), they have, according to the Bishop’s appointment, ordered the 
said Matthew Robertson to acknowledge so much before the Presbytery to the party, 
and toe crave his pardon in anything he has given him offence. The which being done 
by the said Matthew Robertson, Rory Mackenzie of Dochmaluak did acquiesce in it 
without any furder prosecution of it.” 

t There is great confusion about the families of the various Sands which we have 
not been able to clear up. The following is from public recerds :—“ In 1718 on the forr 
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daughter of John Mackenzie, III. of Fairburn, with issue—a daughter, 
Margaret, who married Colin Mackenzie, I. of Sanachan, brother to John 
Mackenzie, II. of Applecross. 

3. Hector, “ portioner of Mellan,” who married a daughter of Donald 
Maclver, and “ of whom a small tribe in Gairloch.” 

4, Alexander, a cornet in Sir George Munro’s Regiment ; “ an officer 
under Cromwell, whom he afterwards left, and was wounded on the 
King’s side at the battle of Worcester, leaving a succession in Gairloch by 
his wife, Janet, daughter of Mackenzie of Ord.” He lost an eye at Wor- 
cester, and was consequently ever after known as “ Alastair Cam,” or One- 
eyed Alexander. That he was not killed at Worcester, as stated in one 
of the Gairloch MSS., is conclusively proved by the marriage contract, in 
the Ord charter chest, which shows that he married Janet, daughter of 
John Mackenzie, I. of Ord, in 1652, a year after the battle of Worcester, 
fought in 1651. The marriage contract is dated “Chanonrie 21 July 
and 6th August 1652.” His descendants are still well known in Gairloch 
as “ Sliochd Alastair Chiim,” or the descendants of Alexander the One- 
eyed, one of them being the late John Mackenzie, of the “ Beauties of 
Gaelic Poetry,” who was fifth in legitimate male descent; as also the 
Author of this History, who is, both on the male and female side, sixth 
in succession. Alexander Cim’s immediate sugcessors settled in North 
Erradale, Gairloch, the half of which they held down to the beginning of 
the present century. He died in Gairloch, and was buried with his de- 
scendants in the Eastern Chapel, in the churchyard there. 

5. Isobel, married John Mackenzie of Applecross (afterwards of Loch- 
slinn), brother-german to Colin, first Earl of Seaforth, poisoned at Tain. 
By him she had issue, a daughter, who married Sir Norman Macleod, 
father of John Macleod of Muiravenside and Bernera, advocate. Isobel 
married, secondly, Colin Mackenzie of Tarvie, third son of Sir Roderick 
Mackenzie of Coigeach, Tutor of Kintail, with issue. She married, thirdly, 
Murdoch Mackenzie, V. of Achilty, without issue. 

6. Margaret, married Alexander Ross of Cuilich, from whom came 
the family of Achnacloich. 

7. Another married Robert Gray of Skibo, with issue. 

Alexander of Gairloch married, secondly, Isabel, daughter of Alexander 
Mackenzie, progenitor of the families of Coul and Applecross, with issue— 

8. William of Multafy and I. of Belmaduthy. 

9. Roderick, married Agnes, daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, I. of 
Suddie, with issue. 





feiture of the Fairburn estate, Alexander Mackenzie of Sand appeared and deponed 
that Murdoch Mackenzie of Sand, his father, had a wadset of Mungastle and certain 
other lands from Fairburn. In May 1730 Alexander Mackenzie of Sand purchased 
Mungastle for 3000 merks from Dundonell, who had meantime become proprietor of it. 
In January 1744 Alexander Mackenzie of Sand, son of the preceding Alexander, was 
infeft in Mungastle in place of his father. In 1741 the above Alexander (the younger) 
being then a minor, and John Mackenzie of Lochend being his curator, got a wadset of 
Glenarigolach and Ridorch, and in 1745 Alexander being then of full age, apparently 
purchased these lands irredeemably. In March 1765 Alexander Mackenzie of Sand, 
with consent of Janet Mackenzie his wife, sold Mungastle, Glenarigolach, &c. One 
of the witnesses to this deed of disposition is Alexander Mackenzie, eldest son to Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, the granter of the deed.” 
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10. Angus,* married the eldest daughter of Hector Mackenzie, IV. of 
Fairburn, without issue. ; 
11. Annabella, married Donald Mackenzie, IIT. of Logie, with issue, 
12, Janet (tIsabella), married Alexander Mackenzie of Pitglassie, pro- 
genitor of the Mackenzies of Ardross. 

Alexander had also a natural daughter, who married George, fourth 
son of John Mackenzie, I. of Ord. 

He died, as appears from an entry in an old inventory of his succes- 
sor’s retour of service, on the 4th of January 1638,* in the 61st year of 
his age, at Island Suthain, in Loch Maree, where traces of his house are 
still to be seen. He was buried with his wife “in a chapel he caused 
built near the Church of Gairloch,” during his father’s lifetime and was 
succeeded by his eldest son. 

(To be Continued.) 


RONALD MACGREGOR. 


i 
Hast thou forsaken me, Ronald Macgregor ? 
Hast thou forgotten thy Mary for aye? 
+ If thou hast pity, my Ronald Macgregor, 
Give back the heart thou bast taken away :-— 
Little I thought when we wandered together, 
Blest with the sunshine of love’s joy ous years, 
That thou would’st leave me in anguish to wither 
*Neath the cold blight of love’s sorrows and tears :— 
Leave me not, Ronald Macgregor ! Macgregor ! 
My poor heart is breaking, oh ! hear its last prayer ; 
Come again, Ronald Macgregor! Macgregor, 
Leave not thy Mary to die in despair. 


Lone is my shieling, my Ronald Macgregor, 
Sadness is dwelling where joy had its home ; 
Dark is the glen now, my Ronald Macgregor, 
All that was lovely has weary become :— 
Where are the vows that I fondly did cherish ? 
Still on each breeze is thy love-promise borne ; 
Are the bright dreams that once filled me to perish, 
Never to cheer me as sadly I mourn?— 
Leave me not, Ronald Macgregor! Macgregor! &c, 


Deep runs the river, my Ronald Macgregor, 

O! there is pity for me in its song ; 
Tho’ thou art happy, my Ronald Macgregor, 
’ Ever ’twill whisper to thee of my wrong :— 
Ever "twill tell thee my peace thou bast taken, 

Soon it will give me the love that I crave, 
Death is the joy of thy Mary forsaken— 

Ronald ! I'll love thee tho’ cold in the grave :— 

Fare thee well, Rovald Macgregor! Macgregor! &c. 
SUNDERLAND. WM. ALLAN. 











* This Angus ‘‘ was a brave soldier, and commanded a considerable body of High- 
landers under King Charles the Second at the Torwood. He, with Scrymgeour of 
Dudhope and other loyalists, marched at a great rate to assist the Macleans who were 
cut to pieces by Cromwell’s dragoons at Inverkeithing, but to their great grief were 
recalled by the Earl of Argyll, general of the army.—Gairloch MS, 

*In this service we find ‘‘ Kirktoun with the manor and gardens of the same,” 
and, after a long list of the townships, the fishings of half the water of Ewe, and the rivers 
Kerry and Badachro, we have ‘‘the loch of Lochmaroy, with the islands of the same, 
and the manor place and gardens in the Island of Ilinrory, the loch of Garlock, with the 
fishings of the same,” from which it appears that the residence on Island Rory Beg, 
the walls of which and of the large garden are yet distinctly traceable, was at least 
as early as that on Island Suthain in which Alexander died. 
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of 
OUR GAELIC BIBLE. 
——- 709——. 
VII. anp Last. 


TuroucH the good offices of a friend, whose similar kindness on former 
occasions has already been acknowledged in these papers, there lies now 
before us a thin octavo volume of 102 pages, entitled “ Letters and other 
Documents, on the subject of a New.Translation of the Sacred Scriptures 
into Gaelic ; with notes: by the Rev. Dr Thomas Ross, minister of Loch- 
broom. Edinburgh: printed by John Moir, Royal Bank Close, 1821.” 

This volume contains (1) a short “ Report of the Proceedings of the 
General Assembly, extracted from the Inverness Journal of 24 June 
1820,” (2) nine hotly controversial letters thereanent, written chiefly by 
Dr Ross of Lochbroom on the one hand, and Dr Irvine of Little Dunkeld 
on the other, (3) certain relative minutes of the Presbytery of Lochcarron 
and the Synod of Glenelg, and (4) private letters to Dr Ross from Dr 
Irvine and Dr John Stuart of Luss, published apparently without their 
consent. 

The occasion of this formidable controversy was an overture trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly by the Synod of Ross. The overture is 
of some historic interest, and, in these pages, passing reference has already 
been made to it, in connection with a philological question which pro- 
mises to yield important scientific results: the influence, to wit, of Kirke’s 
Irish Bible on the living Gaelic of the day in the Scottish Highlands. 
We therefore make no apology for quoting the overture at length. It is 
as follows :—‘‘ The Synod of Ross having observed with much satisfaction 
the anxious desire entertained by all descriptions of people within their 
bounds for the knowledge of the Word of God in their native language, 
and the hourly increasing capacity which they are acquiring for the peru- 
sal of the Scriptures with understanding and delight ; considering also 
the generous and benevolent exertions made by all descriptions of Chris- 
tians throughout the British Empire for the extension of the Gospel; con- 
sidering also that many of the people in their bounds are removed at a 
great distance from places of public worship, and bereaved of every earthly 
means of enjoying the light and knowledge of the Word of God in their 
own language ; viewing also with great alarm the exertions made by the 
enemies of religion for the extension of infidelity, error, blasphemy, and 
irreligion, towards overturning the great foundation of the faith and hope 
of Christians, cannot now but lament that any means by which a know- 
ledge of the Word of God could be extensively and usefully promulgated 
‘ have been opposed by any of the friends of Christianity or of social order 
gh. in this country ; considering also that from a variety of circumstances, as 
extraordinary as they are unaccountable, various obstacles have been 
ore thrown in the way, to retard the publication of a translation of the Scrip- 
tures, by the Rev. Dr Thomas Ross, minister in Lochbroom, a man emi- 
nently qualified for translating the Bible into that dialect of the Gaelic 
language best understood in this district of the Church ;—feel themselves 
called upon, by every legal and constitutional means in their power, to for- 
ward and promote the publication of a work so much wanted, so loudly 
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called for, and so anxiously expected by every considerate and impartial 





ev 
friend of the Gospel. Having also good reason to believe that the wants int 
of the Christian public can be supplied by this translation, within a much 
shorter time than by any other, the Synod therefore humbly overture the wi 
Very Reverend the General Assembly, praying that they may be pleased pa 
to express their approbation of Dr Ross’ labours in this great undertaking, 
and give permission to all Ministers, Teachers, and private Christians con- 
nected with the Church of Scotland, to use this translation of the Bible, in 
in those districts of the country wliere it shall be best understood, or flo 
otherwise preferred ; provided always that the author shall be considered bu 
bound to submit his translation to the examination of persons properly N 
qualified to judge of its correctness; and that these persons do report to m 
the General Assembly, declaring that the work is executed in such a man- be 
ner as shall render it deserving ‘of the countenance and patronage of this pe 
Church.” qu 
Summarily stated, the object of this overture was to induce the As- ar 
sembly, (1) in the interest of free-trade in Gaelic Bibles, to repeal an in- tic 
terim Act obtained by the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, ca 
prohibiting the use of any Gaelic version of the Bible other than the So- tr 
ciety’s in any Church, Chapel, or School within the Church of Scotland, sn 
and (2) to procure the countenance and patronage of the Church, through as 
the General Assembly, for a new Gaelic Bible which Dr Ross of Loch- w 
broom was understood to have ready for the press. Te 
In support of the overture, “‘a clergyman of Ross-shire” (p. 3), des- “4 
cribed in the minutes of the Society as Mr Donald Mackenzie, stated 
“that a great part of the people of Ross-shire could not understand Dr pe 
Stuart’s translation”’—“ that almost every district in the Highlands had to 
a separate dialect, and that were he, who had the Ross-shire dialect, to in 
preach in Perthshire or Argyleshire, he would be unintelligible.” He us 
stated farther that Dr Ross had long been engaged on a translation of the hi 
Scriptures, adapted to the dialect of Ross-shire, and, though this new tl 
translation was still unpublished, “he read various recommendations of it fr 
from synods, presbyteries, and individual clergymen.” re 
Dr Irvine thought that “a more unnecessary and improper overture al 
was never laid on the table of the Assembly.” Were this overture listened w 
to, the consequence would be that as in the county of Ross various dialects K 
prevailed, and as Dr Ross’ translation could not be adapted to all of them, in 
yet another translation would be demanded, and “the same complaint li 
would never cease.” He denied that the Highlanders of Perthshire could bi 
not understand the Ross-shire dialect. Besides, if every one who thought Ww 
fit were allowed to make translations of the Scriptures “there would be W 
great danger of misleading and bewildering the people.” There were I 
many preachers in Ross-shire who “could neither write nor read Gaelic.” | 
Dr Macfarlane of Drymen moved that the overture be dismissed. y 
The assertion that the Society’s translation was unintelligible to a part of h 
the county of Ross he met, by pointing to the fact that in the Gaelic it 
chapels in their great cities, people from every quarter of the Highlands 
worshipped together without complaint of their not understanding the ser- b 
vice. But even if the people of Ross really had a difficulty in understand- C 


ing the Society’s translation, was it possible to allow-a new version for 
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every separate district? And would they allow the Bible to be translated 
into every “ jargon and provincial dialect” of the Lowlands ? 

Dr Cook sezonded, observing that, as was well known to all acquainted 
with ecclesiastical history, there never was a more successful mode of pro- 
pagating heresy than by “ venting translations of the Scriptures.” 

The overture was accordingly dismissed. 

Into the newspaper controversy which ensued, and which is embalmed 
in the book hefore us, we shall not enter. An exhibition of its plentiful 
flowers of rhetoric and piquant personalities might amuse a leisure hour, 
but would certainly not be for edification. That, however, to many in the 
North the Society’s Gaelic Bible was in part unintelligible, and in large 
measure unpalatable, is a fact which cannot be denied. It must not, indeed, 
be overlooked that the minutes quoted by Dr Ross in the book before us ap- 
pear, as of set purpose, to carefully avoid the expression of an opinion on this 
question. The truth is that the cautious terms in which these minutes 
are expressed form.a significant contrast to the strong and sweeping asser- 
tions of Mr Donald Mackenzie in the Assembly. The Presbytery of Loch- 
carron, while abundantly complimentary to Dr Ross and his contemplated 
translation, urge no stronger objection to the Society’s Bible than its “very 
small type, equally unfit for being read by the aged, and used in families, 
as it is for the use of the clergy in the pulpit.” And the Synod of Glenelg, 
while vaguely pointing to “some imperfections in point of translation,” 
rest their opinion of its being “ by no means adapted to general use,” on 
“the smallness of the type and the coarseness of the paper.” 

But we can, ourselves, recall many occasions on which truly pious 
people could not conceal their dislike for it. The dislike of it expressed 
to Dr Johnson, by the minister of Coll, already referred to, is also a case 
in point. And the Editor of the Celtic Magazine has recently informed 
us that his distinguished relative, John Mackenzie of Gairloch, even on 
his death-bed, could not repress a similar feeling. As the lamented au- 
thor of the “ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry” lay helpless on the weary bed 
from which ere long he was carried to the grave, his devoted sister often 
read to him from her Gaelic Bible, but ever and anon she came to phrases 
and turns of expression which grated on his too sensitive ear, when he 
would interrupt her with the request—* not that one”—and pointing to 
Kirke’s Bible—“ read from my own one.” It was with no ordinary feel- 
ings that during a recent visit to the North we gazed on this precious re- 
lic of one whose memory is dear to every true-hearted Highlander—the 
bright, red-edged, beautiful, little London Edition of Kirke’s Bible, in 
whose dainty pages the bruised spirit of the dying poet found full oft, 
what ott it sorely needed, the true heart’s-ease and the sweet balm of Gilead. 
It has the following inscription :—“ John Mackenzie, Edinburgh, March, 
1848”— in the handwriting of the famous compiler of the “ Beauties,”—the 
year in which he died, and in which the Bible has all the appearance of 
having been newly bound. Long may the beautiful volume remain, as 
it now is, the treasure prized above all others in our editor’s sanctum ! 

But beyond recording such facts as may afterwards avail for its deli- 
berate treatment, the inquiry as to the influence on our living Scotch 
Gaelic of the Irish Gaelic of Kirke cannot here be farther discussed. We 
must proceed with the history of our Gaelic Bible, and, if possible, close 
it within the limits of this paper. 
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Dr Ross’ new translation—which, it is but fair to add, he himself be- be | 
lieved to be “not merely adapted for every district of Ross-shire, but also bor 
intelligible wherever the Gaelic language is known”—being thus safely wal 
shunted by the General Assembly, the Society for Propagating Christian fat] 
Knowledge pressed forward with new vigour the publication of what was vie 
to be their magnum opus. sce. 

The first volume of this work—a handsome quarto edition of the 1807 wit 
version to the end of the Pentateuch, carefully revised by Dr Stuart of the 
Luss and Dr Stewart of Dingwall, was printed, and presented to the same the 
Assembly which so unceremoniously snuffed out the aspirations of Dr hat 
Ross. On the very same day on which the Overture of the Synod of Ross gre 
was dismissed—27th May 1820—a Committee of the Assembly reported str 
that this first volume of the new quarto Bible had been stereotyped, that cie 
by competent judges it-was considered to be “nearly unrivalled in its of 
close adherence to the original, and in the felicity with which the spirit pel 
of the original had been transferred into the native language of the High- the 
lands,” ‘This committee also congratulates the Church on the promotion its 
of Dr Alexander Stewart from Dingwall to the Canongate, “as a circum- nu 
stance peculiarly favourable for expediting the completion of the work,” wo 
and it notices with exultation “a grant of £1000 to Dr John Stuart by 
the Lords of his Majesty’s Treasury in acknowledgment of his valued ser- 18 
vices.” This chorus of triumphant congratulation was fitly closed with tio 
three several votes of thanks, unanimously accorded by the Assembly, Ww 
and with all due ceremony conveyed by the Moderator from the chair, tio 
(1) to Dr John Stuart “for his continued attention and accuracy in this lea 
pious undertaking,” (2) to Dr Alexander Stewart for “the valuable aid” ani 
he had given in the work, and (3) to the Society and its Secretary, Dr Ey 
Campbell. Thus signally did Dr Stuart and the Society triumph over Dr in; 
Ross and his friends, who all too rashly had ventured to assail them in the tw 
Assembly, by that awful weapon of ecclesiastical warfare borrowed by the Sa 
Scotch Church from its French allies under the name of an Overture. Nor col 
did Dr Ross’ heavy broadsides in the Inverness Journal in one whit abate We 
from the exultant vigour with which his enemies in the South and West Al 
shouted their Jo Triumphe ever his discomfiture. We forbear to give il- lar 
lustrations. We give rather an extract from the Society’s Sermon for an 
1821, which, while it will gratify all who like ourselves sat under the 

, preacher’s academic prelections at Aberdeen, will specially interest the wi 
transatlantic readers of the Celtic Magazine. The preacher was the Rev. th 
Daniel Dewar, LL.D., afterwards Principal of Marischal College in Aber- rel 
deen, and his eloquent words are well worthy of being quoted and kept to 
in remembrance :— Ge 

“Tt is in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, which form the nur- of 
sery of emigration to a new world, and from which thousands have so long th 
removed annually to this New World, that those in the service of this wl 
society, whether missionaries or schoolmasters, are labouring to promote 80 
Christian knowledge. The prospect of usefulness thus opened up is un- of 
bounded. The schools of your Society have trained up, and are still con- Wi 
tinuing to train up those that are to people other and distant lands, and ne 
to bear along with them the principles in their hearts, and the Bibles in th 
their hands which you have conveyed to them, and by which they are to lis 
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be the means of conveying the knowledge of salvation to millions yet un- 
born. In one respect we cannot behold, without regret and sorrow, the 
warm-hearted Highlanders leaving for ever the dwelling-places of their 
fathers, and the rocks and streams and mountains which met their earliest 
view, and taking the last look of the friends of their youth, and of the 
scenes endeared to them by all they love, which they cannot forget, and 
withdraw slowly and with faltering steps to the ship that waits to carry 
them across that mighty deep over which they are never again to return ; 
the wind passeth over them, and they are gone, and the place of their 
habitation shall know them no more. But when I remember that the 
greater part of those who are thus borne away have received Christian in- 
struction and Christian feeling through the means of this venerable So- 
ciety—that every one of them bears along with him, as his treasure, a copy 
of that blessed book which has been translated and circulated at its ex- 
pense, I begin to regard them as so many Christian Missivnaries varrying 
the light of the glorious gospel to the Western World, to diffuse it over 
its remote and newly-peopled regions, and to confer on their future and 
numerous inhabitants the privilege of hearing in their own tongue, the 
wonderful Works of God.” 

But the exultation of Dr Stuart’s party in the Assembly on 27th May 
1820 was sadly and solemnly changed on 27th May 1821. The promo- 
tion of Dr Alexander Stewart from the hyperborean shadows of Ben- 
Wyvis to the classic slopes of Arthur Seat had indeed fulfilled the predic- 
tion of his friends in the visible acceleration of his joint work with the 
learned minister of Luss. The second portion of that work was in type, 
and had been distributed for revisal among the friends of the translators. 
Everything looked as if prospering gales and a speedy entrance with fly- 
ing colours into the desired haven were to be the lot of the literary ven- 
ture which Dr Ross had described as “that monopoly of translating the 
Sacred Scriptures into Gaelic recently made by a certain description of 
consecrated translators” (p. 7). But on the 24th May, Dr John Stuart 
was suddenly cut down by the hand of death ; and three days later, Dr 
Alexander Stewart entered after him the shadows of that mysterious 
land, where now both they and their doughty antagonist are at peace, 
and at last see eye to eye. 

The death of two such men, happening as it did, fell on the Church 
with a shock of surprise and grief. To the Society, coming as it did in 
the crisis of their great work, it was a terrible disappointment and an ir- 
retrievable loss. ‘They were assured that it would be extremely difficult 
to find in one man that extensive acquaintance, both with Oriental and 
Gaelic literature which were necessary” for taking up the broken threads 
of the work. They felt that it would be highly inexpedient to commit 
the revisal of the text of 1807 to “ hands less judicious” than those by 
whom the work had hitherto been conducted. The Society therefore re- 
solved to complete the work by simply reprinting what remained undone 
of it from the 1807 Edition, no change being allowed but such only as 
was necessary to bring the spelling into harmony with that which in the 
new work had been systematically observed. By the General Assembly 
this arrangement was materially altered. The revised Pentateuch, pub- 
lished in 1820, was put aside, and the Old Testament of 1807, with the 
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second Luss Edition of the New Testament, was ordered to be reprinted 
verbatim, under the supervision of the following committee :—Dr Thomas 
Fleming, Dr Robert Anderson, Mr Norman Macleod, Dr Grahame, Dr 
Irvine, and Duncan Macneil, Esq. (Lord Colonsay’). To these the So- 
ciety added the name of Principal Dewar, and they continued as corrector 
of the press Mr John Macdonald (afterwards the Rev. Dr Macdonald of 
Comrie): “the young gentleman who performed the same service under 
the eye of the late Dr John Stuart, and performed it to his entire satis- 
faction.” The Society’s Report for 1823 states that “the Committee met 
with unexpected difficulties respecting the mode in which the work should 
be carried on, unavoidably delaying its commencement. But the printing 
is now commenced, and is proceeding with all practicable speed under the 
care of Mr John Macdonald.” Whatever may have been the difficulties 
encountered by the committee in regard to “the mode of carrying on the 
work,” it is no secret that Mr Macdonald, with the sanction of the Com- 
mittee, exercised a wise discretion in dealing with the strict injunctions 
of the Assembly. These were that he should produce an exact reprint, 
in quarto size, of the version of 1807. But on that version material 
changes were made—e.g., Neh. v. 18; Obad. 18; Heb. xii. 1. That 
when such changes were made they were made but sparingly, 
and that they were all changes for the better, are facts which 
reflect much credit on the young scholar to whose watchful care, sound 
judgment, and perfect knowledge of pure idiomatic Gaelic, we owe that 
splendid work, the quarto Gaelic Bible of 1826. Though now out of 
print, it is still not exactly a rare book. Most of our readers must have 
access to it. There is, therefore, no call to describe it at any length. A 
marked feature of this edition is the use of special forms of the liquid ], 
n,1r; the liquid 1 being crossed by a thin horizontal bar, and the n and 
r surmounted with a dot. On the direct authority of Dr Macdonald we 
are able to say that the expense to the Society of providing these three 
specially marked letters for the work amounted to not less than forty 
pounds sterling 

The next notable Edition of the Gaelic Bible was that published by 
the Scottish Bible Society in 1860, under the care of Drs Clerk and Mac- 
lachlan. Of the hot dead-sea swell of incrimination and recrimination, 
surging for years in sulphurous waves about this edition in a joint-com- 
mittee of the National and Free Churches, until at last the committee, 
simmering so long in its own fat, was happily stifled in the re- 
sulting fumes, we have only too vivid, and, truth to speak, too unpleasant 
a recollection. We touch it tenderly, but not “as if we loved it.” Three 
thousand copies of it were printed, but except among the Highlanders of 
Canada and the outlying Hebrides, a copy of it is now but rarely met 
with. The great grammatical improvement which it professes to have in- 
troduced is the change of do into de in such sentences as this: ‘‘ Smuain- 
icheadh a leithid sin de dhuine so, mar a tha sinne ann an focal tre lit- 
richibh,” &c.—2 Cor. x.11. It also makes much store of a distinction 
insisted upon between a nominative plural, written as “ nithean,” and the 
dative plural as “nithibh”: e.g.—‘“ Ni h-eadh ach anns na nithibh sin 
uile.”- -Rom. viii. 37, and “no nithean a tha lathair no nithean a tha ri 
teachd,” 37, It also ventures upon some small attempts at emendation on 
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the sense, as set forth in former editions. Thus it reads “An toiseach 
chruthaich Dia” for ‘San toiseach chruthaich Dia.”—Gen. i. 1; and 
“ Agus cha robh aon de phreasaibh na macharach fathasd anns an talamh, 
agus cha d’ fhas fathasd aon de lusaibh na machar”; for “ Agus cha robh 
wile phreasan na macharach fathast anns an talamh, agus cha d’ fhas 
fathast wile lusan na macharach.”—Gen. ii. 5. The work abounds with 
typographical errors, of which the awkward misprint of “mor-fhear” for 
“mortair” in Job xxiv. 14, where the panel is raised to the bench and 
the judge swept summarily into the dock, is destined to give this edition 
a name among collectors not a whit less characteristic than the well-known 
name of the “ Breeches Bible!” It is right to add that these misprints 
were carefully corrected in the Scottish Bible Society’s Edition of 1868. 

In an early paper of this series it was stated that the versions of 1860 
and 1868 rest only on the authority of the editors. To this statement 
grave exception has been taken in certain quarters, and some readers of 
the Celtie Magazine have been at pains to bring under our notice the fact 
that the work bears prominently on its title-page the words “air an cur a 
mach le h-ughdarras ard-sheanaidh Eglais na h-Alba,” é.c., “issued with 
the authority of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” We 
were all along quite aware that the book is so inscribed. Nay, the very 
anomalous fact that it is so inscribed was made the ground of grave com- 
plaint, and that publicly on the floor of the General Assembly, not less 
than nineteen years ago, by the late learned and amiable Dr Colin Smith 
of Inveraray. But none the less is the fact as we stated it. Neither from 
the Established Church nor from the Free Church has this version of the 
Gaelic Bible the least vestige of sanction. 

To many readers it will be satisfactory to learn that the Scottish Bible 
Society has at present in the press a reprint of the 1826 Bible, in which 
it is proposed to change nothing but the exceedingly few misprints which 
escaped the careful eye of Dr Macdonald. 

And now, in closing this series of papers, we must apologise to the 
reader for the great length to which they have extended. In treating the 
subject from month to month it has grown upon our hands far beyond 
the limits at first contemplated. In dealing with it we felt from the first 
that it was a ticklish subject to discuss in a periodical addressing itself to 
all classes of Highlanders. To the utmost of our ability we have studied, 
while dealing honestly with facts, to offend the sensibilities of no class of 
our countrymen. Our main object has been to strengthen the hands of 
the Celtic Magazine, and help in our humble way to make it even more 
worthy of public support. We hope that many able Highlanders all over 
the world who can wield a pen will follow our example. At home and 
in the colonies there are many cultured Highlanders, wielding in other 
pages the pen of a ready writer, who could do more for our own Magazine 
than hitherto they have done. 

Ere saying adieu for the present, we would like to pay our debt of 
warm affection to one, a wise and loving friend, whose name occurs more 
than once in this paper. Dr John Macdonald of Comrie, last survivor of 
the noble band of learned and pious men who gave us our Gaelic Bible, 
now rests from his labours. Let the noble quarto of, 1826 be his monu- 
ment. It will outlive even the fair marble slab raised in his memory by 
E2 
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weeping friends and flock. Thus fitly sings, and sweetly, one who knew 
and loved him well: Mr Andrew Young, of Edinburgh, the author of the 
beautiful and well-known hymn, “There is a happy land”:— 


Weep, Comrie, weep, and shed the bitter tear, 
The gloom of sorrow hangs around thee now ; 
Thy faithful Pastor is ne longer here, 
And sad, indeed, and desolate art thou. 


Long in thy hallowed Fane has he proclaimed 
The holy truths, he ever loved to tell ; 

A Workman needing not to be ashamed 
Of the dear Master, whom he served so well, 


A man of virtue, piety, and love— 

His daily converse was of sacred things :— 
His lofty theme, the higher life above, 

And all the blessings that Salvation brings. 


A faithful friend was he to all around, 

To rich and poor, to young and old—the same ;— 
In him the sorrowful a solace found, 

And words of wisdom to the crring came. 


How oft was seen, upon that comely face, 
The smile of true benignity, that shed 

On all his life, the dignity of grace, 
And hung, a halo, round his honoured head, 


And for that land, where sorrow is unknown, 
How oft bas he divine direction given ; 

And many ransomed, now around the throne, 
Were led. by him, to find a home in Heaven, 


His noble work is done, and he has gone 
To join the sainted, on the sinless shore ; 

To wear a crown of glory—all his own, 
And live supremely blest, for evermore. 


Ye rugged hills, ye ancient mountains high, 

Ye heath-clad guardians of old Comrie’s plains,— 
In moaning mood reverberate the sigh, 

And echo back Affection’s mournful strains, 


And thou, sweet stream, on whose pellucid breast— 
When Nature’s beauty all around is spread— 

The setting sunbeam ever loves to rest, 
Oh! gently murmur of the much-loved Dead. 


Around the pillow where the good man sleeps, 
The purple heath will shed its sweetest bloom 

And with the tears that fond Affection weeps 
Will mingle dew-drops, on his lowly tomb. 


Oh ! may the balm of heavenly comfort come 
To wounded hearts, with soothing, healing power, 
And shed a radiance o’er that saddened home, 
Where now the clouds of sore bereavement lower. 


Dear, loving Friend! we sadly sigh Farewell 
Our bitter loss is thy eternal gain ; 

But in our Father’s house we hope to dwell, 
And meet with thee, in perfect bliss to reign, 


EDINBURGH, DONALD MASSON. 
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JAMIE GOW, THE PIPER. 
A Fatry Lrzaenp. 





0 


Tuere lived at Niskisher in Harris, many years ago, a brave and fearless 
young man called Jamie Gow, a celebrated piper. Jamie’s croft was a 
tolerably good one, but he was so much taken up with his drones and 
chanter that his croft was entirely neglected. The result was that it 
scarcely yielded anything but weeds. But Jamie did not want for all 
that, for there was no rustic ball, harvest-home, wedding or fair, from one 
end of the Island to the other, considered complete unless Jamie and his 
pipes were present. It was, in short, by these means that he earned his 
bread. 

Jamie Gow’s house was about five miles from Rodel, near which was 
afamous knoll, called Tom-na-Sithichean, or the Fairy Knoll. That 
thousands of fairies inhabited the “Tom” from time immemorial, was ad- 
mitted on all hands to be a fact well known to the whole people of Har- 
ris, many of whom by all accounts listened for hours at a time to the 
sweet notes of song and the melodious music that proceeded from the 
knoll of an evening, and was wafted on the wings of the wind over hill 
and dale ; but no one ever, till Jamie’s time, could find the door or en- 
trance to this fairy bower. It was said, however, that if a piper played 
acertain tune three times round the base of the knoll, going against the 
sun, he would discover the door; but this, for obvious reasons, no previ- 
ous hero of the chanter ever attempted. 

Sitting among a number of drouthy neighbours on a certain day, after 
a great gathering, at which there was plenty of that which generally makes 
one both jolly and brave, a hot debate arose upon the nature of the inte- 
rior of Tom-na-Sithichean. Jamie Gow declared that he would, for a gallon 
of brandy, play round the knoll, walking against the course of the sun, 
and that if he should find the door he would enter in and play the fairies 
atune better than anything they ever danced to. ‘ Done, done,” cried a 
score of voices, and the bargain was at once made fast and sure. It need 
scarcely be said that a Highlander who does not keep his word is not con- 
sidered a man worthy of the race from which he sprang, and Jamie Gow 
was a real Highlander. He would keep his word cost what it might. 

About noon on the following day, Jamie, after quafling a coggieful or 
two of pure gin, to brace up his courage, proceeded to Tom-na-Sithichean. 
He was accompanied by scores of people, some of whom cheered him 
lustily for his great pluck, while not a few counselled him to desist, cha- 
racterising his attempt as a most foolhardy one. But to these Jamie gave 
adeafear, On reaching the “Tom,” he emptied two other coggies ; 
took up his position at the south-west side of the knoll, and began to blow 
into his sheepskin. As soon as the first skirl of his pipes was heard, all 
the people who had accompanied him thither fled to the top of an adjoin- 
ing hill, to watch the result. With a slow but steady step, Jamie com- 
menced his march round the “Tom.” Twice he completed his journey, 
without a mishap of any kind, and he had now almost finished the third 
and last one, when within two or three paces of the goal he was seen to 
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stand for a moment, and then disappeared. He saw an opening at his 
side which admitted him into a long dark passage, so rugged and uneven 
as to make it most inconvenient to a piper marching, and playing a parti- 
cular tune, such as Jamie was then doing. The air too in this chamber 
was chilly and disagreeable ; drops of water were continually trickling 
down its cold damp roof and sides, Along the gloomy passage, Jamie 
fearlessly pushed hi3 way, and, strange to say, as he afterwards told, the 
farther he advanced the lighter grew his step, and the livelier his tune. 
But, by and bye, the long passage became gradually illumined with a faint 
light by which he was enabled to see that the roof and sides of the ea- 
vern was thickly covered with short and long sparry pendants, which 
shone white and radiant, like Parian marble. Forward he still marched, 
but at length he reached a door which opened of its own accord, and led 
to a chamber of indescribable splendour. The floor looked as if of solid 
silver, and the glittering walls as if of pure gold. The furniture seemed 
to be of the most costly kind. Around a rich table sat hundreds of lovely 
women and smiling gentlemen, all perfect in form, and clothed in spotless 
green, brilliant and rich beyond description. ‘They were apparently after 
a sumptuous dinner, and were now quafling the purple juice of the grape 
out of diamond-mounted cups of exquisite beauty. 

At the sight of such splendour the piper, for a moment, stood amazed; 
the drones of his pipes fell down powerlessly on his arm, for, he stood 
with gaping mouth, looking at the gay company, and ceased to blow into 
the bag. Noticing this, one of the green gentlemen rose from his seat, 
and, smiling coyishly, handed him a cup of wine, a drink which Jamie 
too dearly loved to refuse. So, taking the proffered cup with thanks, he 
said, “I am a piper to my trade—I have travelled and played from one 
end of the Island to the other, but such a pretty place as this, and such 
lovely people, I never saw,” and then quaffed off his cup at one draught. 

The green attired gentleman now asked if he would favour them with 
the tune called “The Fairy Dance,” at which they knew he excelled all 
other performers. Nothing pleased Jamie better than a little puffing; 
this, probably, the inhabitants of the “Tom” knew, and hence their 
praise of Jamie’s skill—a praise which had the desired effect. No sooner 
was the question asked, than he cried cut lustily, “And by my faith I 
will, and I will play it as true as any piper ever played a tune.” Ina 
moment a vast assemblage was on the floor, swinging from side to side in 
along country dance. Nothing that Jamie ever saw before could half 
compare to the graceful manner in which both ladies and gentlemen per- 
formed their several evolutions, and footed the dance “on fantastic toe!” 
This encouraged him to blow with might and main, and stamp lustily 
with both his feet, as if he had been inspired with a similar feeling to the 
performers, who whirled and flew through the mazy reel, as if they could 
never tire. 

Meantime, the people who accompanied Jamie to Tom-na-Sithichean 
surrounded the knoll in search of Jamie and the door, but failed to find 
either. ‘They saw the spot where he had disappeared, and some of them 
asserted that they actually saw the door where he went in. They con- 
tinued thus for days and weeks—looking alternately for the fairy door 
and Jamie, and listening in the hope of hearing the notes of his well- 
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known chanter, till their eyes grew dim, and their ears dull, without 
success. 

Years passed away, but Jamie did not return. The news of his sud- 
den and mysterious disappearance at the Tom had spread far and wide, 
and his probable fate formed the chief subject of conversation at “lyke- 
wakes ” and similar gatherings for a long time after, throughout the whole 
Western Isles. But, though he was sadly missed at balls and weddings, 
and other social gatherings, no one missed or pined for poor Jamie like 
his widowed mother—the sole occupant of his house, and upon whom 
now devolved all the duties of the house and farm. There was another 
who missed him not a little too, Mairi Nighean Uilleam with whom he 
was to have been married a few weeks after his mad journey to Tom-na- 
Sithichean. 

For several years Jamie Gow continued “The Fairy Dance,” and the 
dancers seemed as-fresh as when it began. At long last the piper, wea- 
ried almost out of breath, cried, “‘ May God bless you, friends! my breath 
is almost gone.” The great name produced a revolution ; in a moment 
the lights were extinguished ; the beautifully clad assemblage, and the 
gorgeous hall immediately disappeared, and Jamie found himself standing 
on the top of Tomnahurich at Inverness. Until he enquired at a little 
cottage in the vicinity, he was quite ignorant as to his whereabouts ; but 
as soon as he found out where he was he directed his course to his native 
Harris. The manner in which he was transported, quite unknown to 
himself, from Rodel to Inverness, formed sufficient matter for his thoughts 
until he arrived at home—which took six weeks from Inverness to 
Niskisher. 

Jamie was seven years with the fairies. When he reached his hum- 
ble cottage at Niskisher, he found it quite deserted, for his mother had 
died in his absence, a year previously. No one in the place recognised 
him—he was so changed. His beard reached down to his girdle—his 
cheeks bulged out to a prodigious size by the continual blowing of his 
bagpipes, while his mouth was twice its original proportions. But “ Mairi 
Nighean Uilleam” at once knew him by his voice, for there was no 
change in it. A few weeks afterwards Jamie and Mairi became man and 
wife, and it need hardly be said that from that day to this, Jamie never 
again visited Tom-na-Sithichean. 

MAC IAIN, 





DR SMITH’S GAELIC PROPHETS.—We are glad to learn that 
Ty Masson is likely soon to be able to go to press with this work, as he 
is getting up a goodly list of subscribers. Among recent names are— 
The Marquis of Bute ; Lord Colin Campbell ; Mr Charles Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh, M.P. ; Mr J. F. Campbell of Islay ; Mr Campbell of Inverawe ; Mr 
D. Grant, Great St Helens, London; Mr John Mackay, Swansea; and 
other well-known patrons of matters Celtic. It would be well that in- 
tending subscribers should not delay sending in their names, and so enable 
the Editor to proceed with his laudable work at once. 
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“STEWART'S ‘SKETCHES OF THE HIGHLANDERS,’ 


anf) 





[The following letter appeared in the Highlander of 20th June, from one 
who has long ago secured for himself, by good deeds, the highest esteem 
of his countrymen—John Mackay, “ Shrewsbury ”:]— 


“Sin,—I noticed in The Highlander, a few weeks ago, that Mr Mac- 
kenzie, of the Celtic Magazine, intended to bring out a reprint of General 
Stewart's Sketches of the Highlands and Highland Regiments. A most 
desirable and laudable idea, and one in which he should command the 
support of every true Highlander who sets a value upon the heroism of a 
past generation. Without any doubt, Stewart’s Sketches is one of the 
best, if not the very best book, published upon the subject. It has 
formed the groundwork for all subsequent publications upon the High- 
lands, Highland Clans, and Highland Regiments, such as Brown’s History 
of the Highlands and Fullarton’s Highlands and Highland Clans and 
Regiments. It is largely quoted by English authors who write upon 
military events. It ought to be in the hands of every Highland lad; it 
should be on the bookshelf of every Highland home, next to the Bible. 
It is invaluable to every one who has a mind to know all about the heroic 
past of the Highlands and Highlanders—the most interesting race of peo- 
ple in Great Britain. The General, born amongst the hills of Perthshire, 
was reared amidst the people he loved so well, respected so much, before 
they became contaminated with Saxon ideas and manners, before’chiefs 
divorced themselves from their retainers, before sheep became the golden 
image to be worshipped, before the lust for gold took the place of love for 
the people, and respect and affection for the gallant defenders of the coun- 
try in danger ; when willing hands and brave hearts, like himself, were 
pouring out, year after year, from every hill and vale to sustain the hon- 
our of the country, to preserve its freedom, to conquer or die for it in 
every battlefield from Fontenoy to Waterloo. This was the heroic era of 
the Highlands and Highlanders. Well did they deserve of their country 
and chiefs. Ill, very ill, were they requited. General Stewart sets all 
this forth in his sketches, in his own kindly language. Fortunate it was 
for the Highland regiments to find in their midst such a historian of their 
prowess and heroic conduct as the gallant General, whose pen was as ready 
to do them justice and to record their valour as his sword was keen to 
lead them into battle. Fortunate, too, it was for the Highlands and 
Highlanders to find such a matchless defender of their character as Sir 
Walter Scott. It was the incomparable heroism of the Highland soldier, 
and the majestic scenery of his country, that roused and awakened the 
genius of Scott. Sir Walter Scott and General Stewart have done to 
Highlanders the justice denied them by others. The magic wand of the 
one, and facile pen and intimate knowledge of the other, painted their 
character and heroism in letters of gold, ineffaceable, imperishable. 
‘Waverley,’ ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ are well 
known productions of Sir Walter Scott. Stewart’s Sketches of the High- 
lands and Highland Regiments are worthy of ranking beside them: even 
more worthy of being read, for facts are stronger than fiction. Stewart's 
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Sketches ought to be found in every library, whether in the hall or in the 
cottage. Every Highland lad should have the book in his hands as soon 
as he is able to read. LEvery Highlander should now subscribe towards 
its reprint. All associations of Highlanders should encourage the editor 
of the Cellie Magazine by immediate subscription, to set about the work 
as speedily as possible. I subscribe for five copies of it. 


“JOHN MACKAY, 
‘* Rogart House, Walter’s Road, Swansea, 14th June 1879,” 








GENEALOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 
a, 


QUERIES. 


(21) ANGus, OR ENFAS, MACBEAN, YR. OF KINCHYLE, was married about 1718 to Isa- 
bella Mackenzie, eldest daughter of Roderick Mackenzie of Redcastle, Can any of your 
genea'ovical readers furnish me with the posterity of this couple? One daughter, 
Griz’), «ss married {oc Themas Mackintosh, tacksman of Ruthven. in Stratherrick, and 
had issue—Donald, Margaret, and Janet, born respectively 1750, 1753, and 1756 (Regr., 
Dores). Donald, farmer at Balnaird, by his marriage with Katharine Mackintosh, had 
Alexander, John, and Isabella. The aforesaid Angus, or Eneas, was the son of William 
Macbean of Kinchyle, who, in 1718, gave sasine to Aneas and Isabella of his own right 
to Kinchyle. Was Gillion Macbean, who fell at Culloden, a son of Aneas and Isabella 


Macbean, and when did the family become divested of Kinchyle ? Fit VIA VL 
(22) Of what family of Mackenzies was the Rev, John Mackenzie, minister of Kil- 
learnan, circa 1688 ? KILcoy. 


(23) THE MACKINTOSHES OF KYLLACHY.—Can any of your readers give the descent of 
this family ? . A D.C. 
(24) MacDONALD OF ABERARDER.— In the January, 1878, number of the Celtic 
Magazine, p. 109, there occurs :--** Genealogies, songs,” &c., “evoke tales and mem- 
ories,” &c,, *‘ of that fine race of Macdonalds of Brae Badenoch—the Gellovies, Tullich- 
Croms, and Aberarders”—and this leads me to suppose that some one of your contribu- 
tors may be able to trace the ancestry of John Macdonald of Aberarder (‘* Black John”) 
whose son, —— Macdonald of Moy, captain, —th Regiment, was father of Angus Mac- 
donald of Tullich, captain, —th Regiment. Captain Macdonald, Killiechonan, and 
Captain Macdonald, Inverlair, were also descended from ‘‘ Black John” of Aberarder, 
Avy information about the family would oblige ** CoRRY ARDER,” 


[We regret being obliged to delay the publication of various answers 
to Queries—especially the valued notes by Lex. on the Rosses of Inver- 
charron—until our next issue.] 








Tue History AND GENEALOGIES OF THE CLAN Mackenzin, which 
has been for some time passing through these pages is now, much im- 
proved and enlarged, in the hands of the binder, and will be ready for 
delivery to subscribers about the middle of this month (July). It forms 
a handsome volume of 468 pages, demy 8vo., printed on toned paper, 
Roxburgh binding, gilt top. In these circumstances, on the completion 
of the Genealogy of the Mackenzies of Gairloch, no further instalments 
will appear in the Celtic Magazine ; but in our next volume, beginning 
with the November number, a “ History or tae Macpona.ps,” by the 
same author, will be commenced and continued throughout the year. 
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TUIREADH NAN EILTHIREACH. 
Slow, with feeling. 





A thir an t-sugraidh a thir an t-suairceis, 
Chorus —Hugorinn u, 0, Da hu ° eile, 





A thir = nan or - an bu bhoidhche fuaim leam, 
Hugorinn u, o, na hu 0 eile, 





Ged b’ann _le deoiribh, gu’n seinn sinn duan duit, 
Hugorinn u, 0, na hu ° eile, 
D.C. for Chorus, 





C’uim’ ’shaoileadh cach gur cion graidh ’chuir bhuat sinn, 
Se fath ar tursaidh ar Dwich a threigsinn, 


Key F, 
rir.m|f:d,l :lefj|/m:im di ilar |r:dr:im.ri[d :1 
D.C. for Chorus. 
r:ir.mi|f:isf :m@rif:s 8s :1.,d'|r':d'l:lsm|r :r.l 


Cion graidh ! Ochdin nam b’e sud an fhirinn 

Cha bhiodh ar gruaidhean ’dol bhuait cho fiorfhliuch, 
Cha bhiodh ar n-osnaidhean ’brath ar mi-ghean, 

*8 cha b’ uaigh gu leir leinn tir chein nan Inns’nach ! 


C’ ait’ ’eil na feidh ? chaidh gu leir cur as doibh, 
Bochd ruadh no earb cha taobh learg no leachduinn 
O’n thain’ an t-ainmhidh do’n ainm am factor, 
Mheath ’b-uile ni ach e-fein ’s am bragsaidh ! 


Nam biodh tu ’tighinn uair eile, "Thearlaich, 

*S na glinn ’san d’ fhuair thu fir chruaidh gun aireamh, 
Cha n fhaiceadh tu ach na Dubh-Ghaill ghranda, 

*S “a? bhrigis lachdunn” air son glas-mbais orr’, 


Air son gach combnaigh ’sam faighte ’n aoidheachd, 
Tha ’n laraeh dhuaichnidh—O ! uaigh na feileachd ! 
Mar nead na smeoraich ’am bun pa geige, 

*An deigh do ’n fhoc’lan a fh-al a reubadh ! 


A thir ar gaoil ! leis gach caochladh cruaidh ud, 
"Nan deigh gu leir, tha na ceudan buaidh ort; 
*S ged b’ ann do dh-Eden a bhiodh ar gluasad, 
Bhiodh tir ar graidh ’toirt nan deur bho ’r gruaidhean, 


O beannachd mil’ vair le tir nam fllidh— 

Nan Jaoch gun fhaillin»--nan oigh a’s gile— 
Ar n oig’—ar n-abbaist—ar daimh—ar n-uile ! 
** Cha till, cha till, O, cha till sinn tuille” ! 


Nore.—The above song is the composition of Evan MacColl, and is taken from his 
= Clars ach nam Beann,” ‘The words are effective and characteristic of the bard, whilst 
the air is well known to all lovers of Highland minstrelsy, W. MK. 




















